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EXISTENTIALISM AND EDUCATION 


BY VAN CLEVE MORRIS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION CONTINUES IN SEARCH of a guiding principle by which to 
order its affairs. Hardly a week passes but another statement of educational aims 
and purposes is run from the nation’s presses. 


Most of this debate swirls around the protagonistic head of Experimentalism 
which in a short half century has initiated truly remarkable changes in educational 
theory and practice. Platonic Idealists, Aristotelian Neo-Thomists, and even 
Rousseauian Naturalists almost daily in the public prints hurl themselves against 
the house of Experimentalism, hoping, if not to storm and rout, at least to infilter 
and infect it with the germs of what to them is a more reasonable and truthful 
view of things. There are few signs that the struggle is likely to abate. 


In fact, if portents are accurate, we are about to witness a new and vigorous 
assault, originating in this case not from one of the older, more conventional 
traditions but rather from a fresh and genuinely modern theory of man—Existen- 
tialism. The intellectual, to say nothing of the lay, world knows so precious little 
about this philosophical infant (or better, adolescent) that the full fury of the 
assault may be some years off. But the issue shall be joined sooner or later. 


This paper is an effort (1) to state the substance of the Existentialist point of 
view, (2) to note points of contrast and comparison with Experimentalism, and 
(3) to suggest from our study of Existentialism some implications for education. 
Unfortunately, for this final section we have little to go on; E xistentialist writers 
have not as yet systematically turned their attention to the education of man. 
At this point therefore we shall be on our own. 


Wuart ts ExisTeNTIALISM? 


The casual reader has no doubt run across references to Existentialism with 
increasing frequency in recent years. It is said, as it is probably said of every 
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new philosophy, that Existentialism is a philosophy of crisis, a theory of life and 
man particularly fitted for our anxious times. It is not clear what actually i is meant 
by this; for if this means that Existentialism is the spiritual medicine which can 
quiet man’s nerves and can steady and strengthen him for living in an era of 
peril, then it is certainly false. For, as we shall see, Existentialism is hardly a 
comforting analgesic. On the contrary, it leaves man more exposed than he has 
ever been to the pains and agonies of existence. It leaves him alone, completely 
alone, bereft of any shield w hether it be of the grace of a supernatural God or the 
comforting company of men. Indeed, if Existentialism is a philosophy of crisis, 
then it certainly must be considered as a part of the crisis rather than a foil 
against it. 

The reader will also recall vague references to Existentialism which have 
suggested its apparent disinterest in morals. One hears that Existentialists are 
vulgar and obscene and that Existentialism means quite literally ‘each one his own 
judge of right and wrong.’ The implication is that there is no such thing as right 
and wrong, and therefore no need for personal responsibility for moral choices. 
This feeling has been the unfortunate result of the total misinterpretation of the 
writings of the French Existentialists, most notably Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre is an 
accomplished novelist and playwright, as well as philosopher, and his non- 
philosophic works might be accused ‘of vulgarity. And it is true that he considers 
each individual his own judge not only of right and wrong but of the criteria by 
which one judges right and wrong. But it is erroneous to construe this to mean 
that right and wrong do not exist and an outright inversion of actual fact to 
intimate that Sartre believes personal responsibility for ethical choices has become 
unnecessary. On the contrary, as we shall see, the radical necessity for individual 
responsibility in making moral decisions is practically the central principle i in the 
Existentialist network of ideas. 


Incidentally, the name of Sartre has gained such popularity in recent years 
on both sides of the Atlantic that people have begun to think of Sartre and 
Existentialism almost as synonymous. As a matter of actual fact, Sartre is only 
a late comer on the Existential stage, and is surprisingly enough, only partially 
representative of genuine Existentialism today. 


Although the philosopical problem of existence has been touched on in 
classical and medieval writings, it never came to the fore as a central philosophi- 


cal theme until Soren Kirkegaard (1813-1855) began its development about a 


century ago. This turbulent “and cngiin Danish ‘figure remained obscure for 
more than half a century, until early in the nineteen hundreds when his works 
began to appear in German translation. English translations did not begin to 
arrive until 1935. Most of the systematic elaboration of existential philosophies 
has therefore taken place quite recently and the major Existentialist figures are 


still living. 


‘In a sense Existentialism may become man’s bulwark. Absolutistic doctrines, promising 
safety and security, have revealed a nasty habit of disintegrating just when men needed them 
most. When these card houses collapse men find themselves with nothing left on which to 
build. Existentialism refuses to erect these marvelous but fragile edifices and therefore avoids 
deluding men into what can only be false security. Existentialists therefore consider their 
point of view an improvement if only because it is more trustworthy, because it is so radic: allv 


realistic in describing the world men live in. A life without pretense, even if difficult and 


hazardous, is to be preferred to a life full of confident hopes for security and salvation w hich 
turn out to be mere illusions. 
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Of these men, Karl Jaspers (1883- ) and Martin Heidegger (1889- ) have 
been responsible for the German development and Gabriel Marcel (1889-  ) 
and the aforementioned Sartre (1905- ) the French development of what has 
come to be known as the philosophy of Existence, or Existentialism. Generally 
speaking, Jaspers and Marcel, both Catholics, represent the Christian ‘ wing’ and 
Heidegger and Sartre the secular and (in the case of Sartre) atheistic ‘wing’ of 
the movement. 


As the philosophic sighteseer circles ‘round this complex chamber of wonders 
(or horrors), he is assailed by doubt as to which of ‘the few small doors he 
should most profitably enter first. For, in a sense, Existentialism is not merely a 
set of new answers to old me taphy sical questions but instead a bold attempt to 
prov ide new kinds of answers by considering the questions in an entirely new 
setting. 


Classical philosophy comes to an end in Hegel, because it has become folly to 
construct intellectual totalitarian systems in which everything is taken up, har- 
monized, rationalized, and justified. Such palaces are still marvelous, but nobody 
can live in them. The savour and reality of human existence, its perils and triumphs, 
its bitterness and sweetness, are outside in the street. ? 


To begin with, classical philosophy and in fact all philosophy from Plato 
to Hegel has traditionally centered its attention on the question of essence; 
philosophers have repeatedly felt that the main business of philosophy is to 
answer the question “What is reality?” Study of this central question is customar- 
ily carried on through study of other companion questions of essence: What is 
man?, What is God?, What is the Universe?, What is Knowledge, Truth, Beauty, 
Good, Evil? 


Existentialism turns its attention elsewhere, relegating questions of essence 
to subordinate status. The Existentialists claim that the question “What is man?” 
must wait upon an answer to the problem of explaining what it means to say that 
man is. How can we search for essence before we have even explained the 
existence of the thing we seek the essence of? 


Older philosophies have merely assumed existence or have engaged in flashy 
ratiocinations like the Cartesian ‘Cogito ergo sum’ to “prove” it. The Existentialist 
says this will not do, that a thorough study of existence must precede any intelli- 
gent attack on the problem of essence. This then becomes the primary new kind 
of question that Existentialism raises, i.e., What does it mean to say ‘I am’? 


Among some of the Existentialists, the argument goes even further, to the 
point of stating that existence should take priority over essence in philosophic 
study because in fact it precedes essence in terms of cosmic development. Sartre is 
most apt to use this thesis and he puts it in this wise: When an artisan makes 
a shoe, the idea (essence) of the shoe is in his mind before he makes it. Man con- 
siders God a king-sized artisan who had an idea of man before He made man. 
Hence, the popular notion that essence always precedes existence. But, says 
Sartre, there is no creator of man. Man discovered himself. His existence came 


*H. J. Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1952, p. 44. 

*). P. Sartre, Existentialism, translated by B. Frechtman, New York, Philosophical Library, 
1947, pp. 16-17. 
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first; he now is in the process of determining his essence. Man first is, then he 
defines himself.* 


Else, say the Existentialists, we would have to assume a creator of man (God), 
and then to explain God, we must assume a creator of God, then a creator of 
God’s creator, and so forth, ad infinitum. This of course is ridiculous and so 
likewise is the notion of an uncreated creator. We are left therefore with man 
who is mere existent, he is before he is any particular thing. 


In like fashion goes the rebuttal to Descartes and his “I think, therefore I 
am.” What a monstrous non sequitur this has been discovered to be! Why does it 
follow that I am merely because I am capable of thought? Moreover even to 
utter the first clause “I think” I must presuppose my existence and my ability to 
utter it. Unless I existed I certainly could not engage in thought. I therefore must 
exist before I think: 


... it is the existence of my body in the world that constitutes me a subject before 
it is given to me as an object to a subject. * 


Thus, it is more nearly correct to invert and modify Descartes: “I am, 
therefore I have one of the prerequisites for thought.” We shall see later that 
Existentialism, in effect, uses neither of these but more nearly “I choose, there- 
fore I am.” 


Thus we behold man, aboriginal man that is, as pure existent devoid of any 
essence whatsoever. He is not bound by any antecedent or a priori human nature 
but is completely free to determine his own nature. This freedom is total; man 
can choose what he shall be. It is this process of choosing and of becoming which 
describes, as accurately as one can, what the Existentialists believe is fundamental 
to human existence. If man has an essence, it is literally his freedom from essence 
and his consequent freedom to choose and become what he will. 


Now the concept of freedom has always been a subject of much discussion 
and dispute among philosophers, and all of the older theories wavered between a 
position of complete determinism on the one hand and some kind of union of 
freedom within ultimate determinism on the other. Existentialism refuses to walk 
this tightrope, and flatly and clearly states the case for complete, undiluted, and 
absolute freedom. It insists that any attempt at joining or harmonizing the two is 
merely philosophic: al squirming, intellectual equivocation in the face of an 
uncomfortable decision. It is just this necessity for choosing between determinism 
and freedom which occasioned one of Kirkegaard’s major works, Either/Or. In 


summary, his thesis is this: 


“Either: the life of the individual person, a microcosm as the image of God, capa- 
ble of free, responsible action, and therefore . . . a life of toil and much suffering 
and many dangers; or: the life of an impersonal, unfree member of a collective, 
without the possibility of independent knowledge and responsible action, a life in 
the service of unknown forces—, and as compensation for the loss of freedom at 
best a false, illusory dream of material welfare in an earthly paradise which can 


never become a reality.” * 


‘H. J. Blackham, op. cit., p. 68. 

‘Johannes Holenberg, Soren Kirkegaard (transl. by Maria Bachmann-Isler; Basel: Benno 
Schwabe and Co., 1949, 
waukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1952, p. 36.) 


p. 417 (quoted in K. F. Reinhardt, The Existentialist Revolt, Mil- 
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Yes, indeed, “a life of toil and much suffering and many dangers.” For to be 
free one must surrender the privilege of seeking comfort in a ‘supernatural or 
superhuman authority. We cannot honestly insist on freedom in our successes 
and then in times of stress suddenly enter “a universe where we can just give up, 
fall on our father’s neck, and be absorbed into the absolute life as a drop of water 
melts into the river or the sea.’’® If he is merely a pawn acting out the determined 
thoughts of God, then man’s works are all second-hand. He hes lost his creativity. 
He has lost his freedom. He is no longer man. On the contrary, the ‘essence’ of 
man is that he is free. He can create. He can choose. And, whether he likes it or 
not, “toil, suffering, and danger” are his. 


Indeed, history is one long episode of man’s toilsome struggle to escape from 
this freedom.’ In his anxiety and anguish,* he has tried the religious escape but 
been turned back. Now he attempts the cultural escape, the i srsion of his 
humanity in the ocean of mass thinking and mass behavior. As Ortega | y Gasset 
has put it, “modern man, afraid of the lonesomeness of his existence, has been 
trying to steal himself into the anonymity of the social collective.” 


But this route is also blocked. For, as the Existentialist shows, we cannot 
claim freedom from responsibility for our acts by attributing them to the con- 
ditioning effects of the environment. It is of course true that men have been and 
are creatures of culture, and once buried in the social collective they find it al- 
most impossible to get out: 

“To battle against princes and popes is easy compared with struggling against the 

masses, the tyranny of equality, against the grin of shallowness, nonsense, baseness, 
and bestiality.” ” 


But the irrevocable fact is that men do not have to follow environment’s way. 
There is nothing in man that inevitably and inexorably drives him to accept one 
behavior pattern over another. However much the sociolog’ st and anthropologist 
turn him into a cultural product, man can still oppose his culture. He cannot lay 
his faulty values, his barbaric politics, or even his personal psychone surosis to his 
membership in a given human group—family, community, or national society— 
for he could have had it otherwise. Man can choose which way he will take; and 
this freedom to choose distinguishes him from all other phenomena in the uni- 
verse. To be a man is to be undetermined, to be free. 


“No factor outside of a person’s own will ever dooms him to follow a certain 
course. No external condition modifies his behavior in any way. Each person could 
have taken another course or have chosen another way to act.” " 


We see man, then, as the determiner of his own nature, definer of his own 
values. He is not the promiscuous and irresponsible scoundrel suggested by the 
phrase ‘every one his own judge of right and wrong.’ On the contrary, existential 
man feels the terrible burden of responsibility thrust on him by the withdrawal 
of all other supports. Sartre puts it this way: 


“William James, Pragmatism, New York, Longmans, Green and Co., c. 1907, p. 292. 

"See Eric Fromm, Escape From Freedom. 

‘This and “dread,” “forlornness,” and “despair” are favorite Existential words. 

‘*K. F. Reinhardt, op. cit., p. 114. 

"S. Kirkegaard, The Journals, ed, A. Dru, p. 1317. (Quoted in F. H. Heinemann, 
Existentialism and the Modern Predicamcnt, London, Adam and Charles Black, 1953, p. 35.) 

"J. M. Spier, Christianity and Existentialism, transl. by D. H. Freeman, Philadelphia, ‘The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1953, p. 71. 
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My freedom is the unique foundation of values. And since I am the being by 
virtue of whom values exist, nothing—absolutely nothing—can justify me in adopting 
this or that value or scale of values. As the unique basis of the existence of values, 

I am totally unjustifiable. And my freedom is in anguish at finding that it is the 
baseless basis of values. ” 

Far from being carefree and irresponsible, existential man is continually in 
the presence of doubt and anguish as to what he should do, for he knows ‘that 
when he chooses, he chooses for Man. His life and conduct become his definitions 
of Man. Each word, each deed, each choice, represents his responsible under- 
standing of what man is, and therefore each becomes a tiny building block in 
the existential edifice of value. Certainly no reasonable head could call this 


ethical theory an invitation to rascality. 


We have only to dev elop one additional concept to bring this overly brief 
sightseeing tour to an end, i.e., the concept of transcendence. This is not to be 
confused with either the transcendental or transcendentalism, for Existentialists 
have no outer world, no supersensory, supernatural, trans- empirical region repre- 
senting the “control booth” of the universe. Transcendence is the Exientialiet 
name for the unique mode of human existence. Since man is indeterminate, since 
he is capable of choice, he is always seeking to realize himself. He constantly 
engages in reaching up, struggling for a new and higher definition of himself. 


Now this process is, in effect, the process of becoming. In short, to exist is 
to be engaged in the process of becoming, and it is destined to go on as long as 
man is on the earth. There is no limit to what man can become. His rate of ad- 
vance is of course always checked by the upper limits of his facility for making 
free choices, but that he shall advance and that there is no end point to his ad- 
vance there is no question. 

Man’s existence is then marked by his reaching up beyond himself, in making 
himself over, in constantly reordering human nature: 


“. . » human reality cannot be defined because it is not something given, it is in 
question. A man is possibility, he has the power to be. His existence is in his choice 
of the possibilities which are open to him, and since this choice is never final, once 
for all, his existence is indeterminate because not terminated.” ™ 


Sartre expresses it similarly: 

“. .. man is constantly outside of himself; in projecting himself, in losing himself 
outside of himself, he makes for man’s existing; and, on the other hand, it is by 
pursuing transcendent goals that he is able to exist; man, being this state of passing- 
beyond, and seizing upon things only as they bear upon this passing-beyond is at 
the heart, at the center of this passing-beyond.” ’ 


Man is thus, unlike any other phenomenon in the cosmos, always oriented toward 
his possibilities, tow ard the transcendent notions of what he might be. 


In a sense, the idea of transcendence boils down to man’s gift of what might 
be termed dynamic self-consciousness. Not only can man think, but he can think 
about (and criticize and correct) his thinking; not only can man contemplate 

*H. J. Blackham, op. cit., pp. 155-6. 
*H. J. Blackham, op. cit., p. 88. 
“J. P. Sartre, op. cit., p. 59. 
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but he can contemplate his facility for contemplation; not only can man have feel- 
ing but he can have feeling about feeling. This no other organism, so far as we 
know, shares with us. Thus man is not only conscious, but he is also, and uniquely 
pili-temeciines. He can Possess a certain quiddity at a given moment and at the 
same moment be conscious of, and criticize and seek to change, this quiddity. 
He is, in a sense, always standing outside himself (transcendent) and engaging 
in thoughtful plans about how to do himself over. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND EXPERIMENTALISM 


Experimentalism, unfortunately, has not delineated its ontological notion of 
man anywhere near as thoroughly as have other philosophies, having confined its 
interests, as Reisner has pointed out, “to the analysis and wis of experi- 
ence, particularly to the problems of knowi ing and conduct ...”° If it had, there 
is considerable speculative evidence that it w ould have come out with a close 
facsimile to the description just given of existential man. There are many ideas 
in the two positions which almost if not actually coincide. 


For instance, at first glance we can recognize the fraternity of the two posi- 
tions in their embrace of a dynamic, “open-ended” view of the universe. Both 
positions subscribe to James’ “world-with-the-lid-off” concept and the thesis that 
reality, whatever it is, is in a process of becoming rather than in a state of being. 
The Existentialist tends to stress this more with relation to man himself, but im- 
plies the extension of this concept to include the rest of the cosmos. 


Both philosophies therefore disavow a transcendental deity who rules and 
governs over all things. If we must have God, then He (or better, It) can be 
defined in terms which stress the human impulse to seek the better way. Dewey’s 
definition of God in A Common Faith shares much with the Existentialist notion 
of transcendence. In this volume, Dew ey has opened up not only the possibility 
but the actuality of a ty pe of experience which does not rely upon sense percep- 
tion. In like fashion speaks Marcel: “there must exist a possibility of having an 
experience of the transcendent as such, and unless that possibility exists the word 
can have no meaning.”** This means that “since we respond to external stimuli, 
the possibility cannot be excluded that we respond to some which transcend the 
sphere of our sense-perceptions.”*’ Or, as one of Jaspers’ oft-quoted epigrams has 
it, “it is thinkable that there should be something unthinkable.” 


There is also a significant linkage between the Existentialist’s transcendence 
and the Experimentalist’s concept of growth. In this case the more accurate term 
would be self-transcendence"* since we refer here more specifically to the micro- 
cosm of an individual person rather than man as macrocosm, to which the general 
term transcendence more appropriately applies. The very function of living is to 
grow, to transcend one’s present self and become something more, to realize one’s 


"National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-First Yearbook, Pt. I, Philosophies 
of Education, Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1942, p. 30. 

“The Mystery of Being, vol. i, p. 46. (Quoted in F. H. Heinemann, op. cit., p. 138.) 

“F. H. Heinemann, op. cit., p. 138. 

“For an exegesis of self-transcendence in educational terms, see R. Ulich, Fundamentals of 
Democratic Education, Ch. Ill. (See also Footnote 26.) 
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possibilities (the familiar notion of self-realization).'® This is the essence, if you 
will, of a human life. 


. there is, in the human being, a certain amount of elasticity in the gearing of 
urges or propensities to abilities, giving these urges the possibility of self- senllaition 
in a variety of activities. A man who has lost this quality is not normal...” 


This growth, this self-transcendence thus becomes both means and end, both 
product and process of the human enterprise. 


At this point the positions slightly diverge, the Existentialists arguing that 
growth-self-transcendence takes place through the activity of choosing without 
any guides or criteria, the Experimentalists linking growth with education and the 
process of exposure to and study of the alternatives open to choice, the criterion 
of workability governing the choice finally made 


= 
e 


Here we can discern the beginnings of a wider and more profound difference 
of views concerning the ultimate nature of man. Both philosophies of course 
demur from both the Aristotelian notion of man as rational animal and the 
Thomistic concept of man as spiritual being. The Experimentalist has preferred to 
consider man as a behaving organism whose behavior, because it reveals purpose, 
can be studied and, in ever-increasing measure, predicted. The proper study of 
man’s behavior, or of anything, is of course governed by the scientific method. 
Though the E xpe erimentalist does not ever say “so, the implication i is that theoreti- 
cally the scientific study of man will continue to enlighten our understanding of 
him and simultaneously narrow that area of human action which might be called 


arbitrary. If the psychologist is correct in saying that ‘ ‘all behavior is caused,” 


then a scientific inv estigation into causes will ‘theoretically lead us ev entually to 


complete understanding (and ultimate control over) human behavior. 


The prospect of reducing man to a completely determined organism is not 
only uncomfortable but, happily, far from proven, and it is doubtful if even 
Experimentalists believe it will ever come to pass. Nevertheless, taken to its 
absurd extreme*' the unconditional embrace of science seems to point in this 
direction. 


The Existentialist, on the other hand, believes that man, although a purposive, 
behaving organism, is fundamentally and primordially an arbitrary organism. He 
can choose. It is true, his behavior suggests Cc: ausal factors, but the important point 
is that man is not compelled to act in any a priori way to a given set of causal 
circumstances. hieaiee behavior is alw ays a possibility for him. A leading 
Existentialist has this to say: 

Science, it is true, shows us remarkable and highly surprising things about man, 

but as it attains greater clarity, the more evident it becomes that man as a whole 


up a limitless variety of choice, we each have a 


“Since our unique freedom opens 
multitude of possibilities and therefore an infinity of “possible selves” to realize. 

®*R. Ulich, Fundamentals of Democratic Education, New York, American Book Co., 1940, 
p- 140. 
“We are warned, by Existentialists incidentally, that the absurdity of a proposition is no 
criterion whatsoever of its lack of validity. Absurd extremes may actually be our ultimate 
fate. In fact, maybe, as Sartre says, the whole business of living is one colossal absurdity. 
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can never become the object of scientific investigation. Man is always more than he 
knows about himself.* |My italics.] 


We have now, in a sense, come full circle: 


Existential philosophy reaffirms the ancient dictum of the ineffability of the in- 
dividual. By virtue of its concrete individuality, the self is ultimately opaque to 
rational understanding. * 


Clearly say the Existentialists, science is not going to save the world; indeed 
it may be its undoing. Choosing their words with care in a final burst preperes 
especially for Pr ragmatists and Experimentalists, they can be heard to utter: 


It seems, in fact, that philosophers, in league with scientists, are bent on ridding 
the world of man’s presence. By a sort of fundamental abstractedness . . . they have 
built up the myth of a world which is primarily the world to the exclusion of per- 
sonality; it is a purely objective thing with no person in it to make it credible. ™ 


EXISTENTIALISM AND EDUCATION 


We come now to a consideration of the role of education in an existential 
world. What does all this mean for the education of man? 


At the outset, it seems probable that the existential school will be a place 
where man’s non-rational, i.e., his aesthetic, moral, and emotional self will be 
much more in evidence than his scientific, rational self. Experimentalists have 
envisioned a school where youngsters learn by using the scientific method to solve 
real, genuine problems, by using their reflective intelligence to explore and test 
possible alternative solutions to the perplexities their environment poses. Existen- 
tialists, while no doubt providing room for this kind of teaching, will be more 
interested in developing the affective side of man, his capacity to love, to appreci- 
ate, to respond emotionally to the world about him. 


This seems probable because of the Existentialist Imperative—the necessity for 
personal “involvement” in human situations and the consequent requirement for 
unguided, unjustifiable but nevertheless responsible choice on the part of the 
individual person. Existentialists are not so concerned about gathering factual 
evidence on a problem; science can do that. They are more concerned with what 
man does with the evidence. Science does not prescribe answers; it only gathers 
data. It is the individual who selects the answers, and he does so with no help 
from anyone. He is not compelled by nature to select any one answer; he can 
select any. His selection is therefore his alone, and he is responsible for it. He 
cannot justify it except in terms of himself. He may of course choose in a way 
in which the majority chooses. But the company of a majority does not make his 
choice right. He is condemned to live in constant anguish and doubt as to 
whether his choice was the right one. 


Although there is no easy escape from this anguish, it is presumed that the 
development of the affective dimension of human personality would better pre- 


“K. Jaspers, The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, New York, Philosophical Library, 1949, 
p- 60. 

*K. Hoffman, Existentialism; A study of its past and present forms, Unpublished doctoral 
thesis, Harvard University, 1949, p. 7. 

*E. Mounier, Existentialist Philosophers, London, Rockliff, 1948, p. 8. 
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pare the individual for this kind of existence than would the development of his 
rational and scientific faculties which are after all supposed to be kept objective, 
neutral, and therefore free of personal preference. 


For better or worse, therefore, the Existentialist educator would seem to be 
committed to the task of developing the choice-making power in the individual, 
and it seems probable that in working to this end, he will move away from the 
sciences, including the social sciences, and increasingly turn to the humanities and 
the arts. For it is here where man’s aesthetic, emotional. and moral proclivities 
are exercised." 

By way of paradox, however, the opposite point of view might easily be 
dev eloped. If the business of living is to be, at least in part, an effort to escape 
from this anguish, the deadening of the affective centers might emerge as a 
suitable educational objective. In this event, the more dull and insensitive a 
person became, the more satisfying and certain a life he would presumably lead. 
I take it however that Existentialists do not consider the amelioration of anguish 
as either possible or desirable. It is in the very nature of things that we are "free: 
being free we are committed to live in anguish, and we must make the best 
of a very difficult situation. 


As for pedagogy, it seems inevitable that the existential school will become 
more individual-centered. In a way, it will have to be, since its prime consider- 
ation is the individual living un: attached in a friendless world. The “group 
method,” so long a friend of democratic Experimentalism, will have to be dis- 
carded. You cannot teach the individual the true significance of his unique 
individualism with group dynamics; the very function of group dynamics is to 
illustrate the superiority of group decision over individual decision. 

In fact, it would seem likely that all forms of cooperative endeavor would 
atrophy, at least all those in which decisions were sought (as distinguished from 
those in which factual information is shared). And we would likely find boys and 
girls working individually with their teachers, assessing the material before them 
and learning the necessity for making existential choices. 


To an Experimentalist, this would of course be an intolerable kind of school, 
one in which the social and gregarious qualities of human experience would cer- 
tainly atrophy and die. But the Existentialist does not value gregariousness. 
Gregariousness i is only a transparent excuse for the loss of man’s unique existential 
individuality, only a pretty word for explaining man’s unhappy capitulation to 
the cosmic forces trying to make him a mass animal. If man is to regain that 
which makes him human, he must be w illing once again to stand alone, willing to 
withstand the pressures of history and culture, and to chart the course of his own 
life, not only for himself but on behalf of Man. 


This is surely a large order, particularly in an age when we cower before the 
awesome might of man-made instruments of power. To think that men can be 
expected to stand up to these twentieth-century behemoths may be only philo- 


*For a similar analysis emphasizing “the culture of the emotions” as the future core of 
the curriculum, see R. Ulich, Crisis and Hope in American Education, Boston, Beacon Press, 


1951, Ch. III. 
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sophic whistling in the dark; but stand up they must, say the Existentialists, if men 
are to cease being animals and start being men. 


One can readily see from all this that Existentialists would hardly be expected 
to concern themselves, as have the Experimentalists and the Reconstructionists, 
with the problem of cultural change and social reconstruction. The w ay to the 
good life, according to the E xistentialiees. is not through social reform; that only 
tends to substitute one kind of social collectivity for another. In both, men are 
driven by tradition, custom, and public opinion. “The w ay to the good life, or as 
the Existentialist would put it, the authentic life, is instead for each individual 
human being to begin realizing himself by asserting his individuality and making 
his own choices instead of being stampeded into the choices of the collectivity. In 
school, therefore, youngsters would not be encouraged to examine and criticize 
the cultural tradition they were inheriting with a view to its improvement and 
reform. They would instead be concerned with developing that integrity in 
themselves necessary to the task of making personal choices of action, taking 
personal responsibility for these choices, w ether the culture smiles or frowns. 
Sociologists are alw ays arguing about how to improve society —by improv ing 
social institutions or by improving individuals. Existentialists clearly choose the 
Jatter. 


The problem, therefore, of democracy vs. authoritarianism seems rather 
irrelevant to the Existentialists. Democrats. they say, delude themselves with the 
myth that group decision is not authoritarian. But surely there can be tyranny 
in majority rule. We all live under the oppressive leveling influence of mass 
opinion, custom, and habit. Is this not tyranny? If democracy means group 
decision, let us have none of it. 


If, however, democracy means individual choice, if the Fourth-of-July 
speeches concerning the freedom of the individual are to be taken literally and at 
face value, then we shall be on our way to an existential conception of socio- 
political life. For the individual is his own best (and only) judge of what he 
should do; any defection from his freedom, whether excused or justified by 
autocratic fiat, democratic law, or “the cake of custom,” thereby subtracts from 
his intrinsic humanness. The only adequate socio- political order is one which 
recognizes and values the absolute freedom of the human person. The school in 
such : an order shall be the instrument through which the individual learns how to 
use this freedom. 


Here finally we come upon a most profound divergence of Existentialist 
and Experimentalist educational theory. We have said that the Existentialist 
school will not become involved in any particular choices but only in the choice- 
making process itself. If this be true, it would hardly claim to be a school at all 
in our modern sense. For schools, as they have been defined by contemporary 
students of culture, are places where specified values, skills, attitudes, and modes 
of response are presumably selected out of the multitude open to men as the 
particular cultural conditioners a given human group has chosen for itself. 
Civilizations invent and build schools because they have become self-conscious 
of their own experience and wish to perpetuate it; they support educational 
systems because they have made choices and wish these choices to become the 
working equipment of oncoming generations. 
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All this would become impossible in Existentialist theory. No choice is 
demonstrably better than any other because there are no external standards by 
which one may measure their validity. Each man, being radically free, is his 
own supreme court of value. He cannot look to culkare or to history for any 
guidance whatsoever. His schooling therefore would become, in our modern 
understanding of the term, quite meaningless; indeed, if education means the 
selection and acquisition of certain modes of response over others, it seems 
most preposterous to believe that Existentialists could have schools at all. If, 
in short, education, as Childs and other Experimentalists have so forcibly stated, 
is primarily a social undertaking perpetuating and interpreting a social system 
to succeeding generations; and if, on the other hand, Existentialists view society 


a] 


only as a new mode of tyranny over the minds of men, then we might even 
conclude that Existentialism would have no traffic with education in any shape 
or form. Indeed, the case might even be dev eloped that Existentialism is the very 
denial of education as we understand it today. 


* * * * 


We have deliberately painted a much more radical picture than is perhaps 
warranted. Since the Existentialists have not addressed themselves to the problem 
of education,”* it is precarious to make speculations—even “educated” ones—about 
what their ideas mean in educational terms. 


It seems appropriate nonetheless to approach this interesting problem if only 
to open it for discussion. There can be no doubt that Existentialism. to use the 
jargon of the times, is the “hottest thing” in philosophic “business.” We are going 
to be hearing much more from it. 0 


“There have been some very interesting and provocative educational interpretations of 
Existentialist thought, two of which are especially recommended and are mentioned in the 
footnote on p. 247. As yet, however, formal students of Existentialism still seem largely pre- 
occupied with the elaboration of their systematic thought on the philosophical level and 
have not yet translated its meaning into social, political, economic, or educational terms. 
This, I hope, may soon be remedied with the appearance of R. Ulich’s book, The Human 
Career. A Philosophy of Self-Transcendence, now in preparation. This MS., partially respon- 
sible for the present pe Bog is a scholarly application of some Existentialist ideas (particularly 
transcendence) to education in America. More selective of Existentialist concepts, Ulich 
presents a much more optimistic outlook than that herein suggested. 





THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE ARKANSAS EXPERIMENT IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM F. BRUCE 


NATION-WIDE INTEREST HAS BEEN AROUSED by the radical emphasis upon internship 
in the Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education, a project financially assisted 
by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, a division of the Ford Founda- 
tion. Educators are asking two related questions: Does this dichotomized pro- 
gram of four years of general education, followed by a year of exclusively 
professional preparation, constitute a valid challenge to present practice and 
theory? Does liberal financial support tend to bias research and theoretical 
principles by weighting evidence in favor of preconceived ideas?? 


THE CHARGE OF INVALIDITY 


Early in the planning of this project its validity was challenged by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in a resolution adopted 
in Chicago, February, 1952. Quoting briefly: “In the first place, its earmarks are 
those of almost irrevocable commitment to a pre-determined uniform pattern. No 
‘trial run’ or pilot study in one or two institutions is contemplated; no compara- 
tive evaluation of products of the ‘new’ program with products of a concurrent 
program of any other character is proposed. ... In the second place, the hy- 
pothesis upon which the proposal seems to be based is far from promising. 
Extensive investigations have focused upon one aspect or another of this hypoth- 
esis, and the results of these investigations almost without exception tend to indi- 
cate that the hypothesis is an unsound one when measured against the criteria of 
what public school leaders and citizens expect the beginning teacher to be able 
to do. ... However, we have open minds. As long as there is a reasonable chance 
that a genuine experiment can throw light upon the improvement of teacher 
education, we do not disapprove it only because it contains certain dangers. But 
where danger exists, we insist that the scope of the experiment be limited, that 
adequate controls be established, and very careful measurements be provided. 
. . . However, a more serious matter appears in the record of the negotiations 
with the Fund for the Advancement of Education. This record indicates that a 
tax-exempt foundation controlling large sums of money is offering highly attrac- 








WILLIAM F. BRUCE was formerly Professor of Education at the State University Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta, New York, and is now associated with the University of Virginia. 
This article is based upon a discussion led by Dr. E. O. Knox of Howard University at the 
conference of the South Atlantic Philosophy of Education Society held at American Uni- 


versity, Washington, D. C., October 12, 1953. 


‘See Ralph L. Dewey and J. Allen Hynek, “Scientific Research in the Modern University,” 
in Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety. New York: Harper, 1953. 
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tive financial support if a particular pattern of education is accepted—not tried 
out, as we have pointed out earlier, but put into operation.” Has the AACTE 
protest reduced in any degree the dangers as they can be foreseen twenty months 


later? 


In sharp contrast, the National Society of College Teachers of Education, 
when the problem was raised a few days later in the St. Louis meeting, produced 
only a committee report that after study the situation did not seem ‘“‘as serious 
as indicated in the resolution presente -d by the AACTE.” Having received 
assurances “that evaluation of the plan 1s contemplated,” and considering that 
“the proposed teacher education program has not been completed in detail, nor 
has there been any statement as to just how the evaluation will be undertaken 
the committee recommended that “the Society take no action in the matter.” 
Did the failure of the NSCTE to outline criteria for evaluation of the project 
increase or decrease the values likely to arise from the Arkansas Experiment? 


MobpIFICATION AND PROGRESS OF THE PROGRAM 


Subsequently, the proposal that the new plan would ultimately replace all 
other forms of teacher education in Arkansas was rejected, and the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education agreed to support a limited trial of the dichotomized 
program. So the project now being pursued is not subject in the same degree to 


adverse criticism as was the original proposal. 


The evidence now before us* shows that large representative committees of 
Arkansas educators have been engaged during the year 1952-53 in planning for 
modifications in the four-year college programs toward the developing concept 
of general education and for the fifth year to be devoted to professional educa- 
tion. The records of committee discussion suggest a broad approach to these 
problems, which is commendable from the standpoints of scientific method and 
democratic process as well. No doubt considerable light upon the problems of 
teacher education has come from this relatively free interchange during the plan- 
ning year. 

Coming to the “pilot program” of 1953-54, we find only two centers being 
used by the 15 participating institutions. The number of students enrolled in the 
first run of the fifth-year program beginning September 1, 1953 was 42, but by 
October 7, 11 of these had dropped out leaving only 31. Of these 31, 6 students 
are taking special training for the teaching of the deaf, and are not, therefore, 
enrolled in the main E xperiment. Of the 25 remaining students all are preparing 
for the secondary field, except 1 at the elementary level. Not more than 2 come 
from teachers colleges, so the group represents graduates almost entirely of arts 
colleges. As we understand it, 10 staff members have been added to the two 


*Chief sources of information: “The Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education,” 9-page 
pamphlet, September 1953, 202 State Education Building, Little Rock; George S. Reuter, Jr., 
4 Primer Concerning the Philosophy of Freedom, containing 50-page compilation of com- 
mittee reports of the project for October 1952 to February 1953, Arkansas A. and M. College, 
College Heights, Arkansas; and correspondence in September and October, 1953, with Dr. 
C. M. Clarke, Chairman, Executive Committee, Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education, 
and Director, Division of Teacher Education and Certification, Little Rock, and with Presi- 
dent D. D. McBrien, Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, a member 


of the Executive Committee, Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education. 
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college centers for this project, so that the ratio is about 1 instructor for 3 stu- 
dents. Since there has been more than 20 per cent turnover in the 13,000 
teachers of Arkansas during each of the past two years, requiring more than 
2,600 replacements each year, the new fifth-year program for 1953-54 is a mere 
1 per cent consideration. Whether there will be a marked increase in 1954-55 or 
a further dropping out among the present 1953-54 students can scarcely be pre- 
dicted now. It is evident, however, that any probability of the established 
Arkansas programs being rapidly displaced is very slight. 


Nor does the emphasis upon an “internship” procedure seem as drastic as it 
appeared 20 months ago. Whether the dropping of the “internship” terminology 
and the development of a fifth-year program consisting of orientation, directed 
observation, seminars with guided reading, and conferences throughout the first 
semester, before responsible public school teaching is begun, are to be credited to 
the leadership of the Fund or to external criticism by the AACTE and other 
groups, or to the internal criticism by Arkansas educators themselves, or to all 
three, the project does seem a less radical departure from well tried procedures 
than it appeared in February, 1952. 


APPRAISAL AND SUGGESTIONS 


Nevertheless, the project remains a “dichotomized program,” which tends 
to separate general education from vocational education, subject matter from 
method, superior from average students, secondary from elementary preparation, 
and arts colleges from teachers colleges. Space does not permit discussion of the 
psychologic motivation and philosophic values inherent in relating non-profes- 
sional and professional studies for teachers, of unifying the whole body of 
teachers through common purposes, of more firmly articulating the successive 
periods of education, and of bringing fuller co-operation between private and 
public institutions. Some of us thought that progress had been made during the 
twenties toward liberalizing vocational education, for example, in agriculture. In 
those days the resistance was not fortified by big-money foundations. The pro- 
ponents of closer unity in education were aided by analyses of dichotomized 
education that traced it back to a non-democratic, dichotomized, upper-lower 
class society. We can still recommend certain chapters in that old book by John 
Dewey, Democracy and Education. Although written nearly 40 years ago, when 
the Model-T was the car of the year, the argument seems “to get one there” just 
like the old Ford did. 


‘Experience’ rightfully occupies an important place in every plan of teacher 
education. Although the Arkansas Experiment places emphasis upon responsible 
supervised teaching, the final semester reserved for it is no longer than often 
occurs in four-year elementary school preparation. The crucial difference is one 
of distribution of the professional work, the Ford Foundation support being 
conditioned upon a concentration of professional training in the fifth year. Since 
the development of human relations between learners and teachers takes time, an 
adequate comparison should be made between the short ‘concentrated’ ae and 
an equally financed ‘distributed’ plan. This ‘distributed’ program would begin, as 
many now do, in the freshman year with child development or other pre- 
professional courses and gradually expand to the teaching phase in the fourth 
year. This part of the experiment would be continued through adequate super- 
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vision by school principals and college specialists during the first two years of 
employ ment and be accompanied by extension or summer courses corresponding 
in amount, by the end of the seventh year after college entrance, to a fifth year 
of college credit. Under such a plan, w ‘ith students of the two groups matched in 
background and evaluated over a three-year period after the seventh or a full 
ten-year study beginning in the fall of 1954, significant data for a scientific com- 
parison of ‘concentrated’ versus ‘distributed’ professional education would be at 
hand by 1964. 


In case it does not appear feasible to provide a comparable ‘distributed’ 
control within the Experiment, scientific comparison might be achieved in the 
evaluation period. If each of the 15 participating institutions would nominate 5 
of their most capable, June 1954, four-year graduates from whom to select a 
group comparable in intelligence, personality, and cultural background with the 
September 1954 entrants of the fifth- year experimental program, a ‘control’ 
group could be established in the summer of 1954. From that period forward, 
equally financed educational aid, supervision, and evaluation processes could be 
used for the two groups over a five-year period. With matched groups of 50 
students in the ‘concentrated’ and ‘distributed’ divisions, a reasonable expectation 
at the end of a five-year period of service up to 1959, would be 25 teachers, 
whose professional records would have been continuously evaluated. While such 
a procedure would not satisfy the demands of a state agricultural experiment 
station for scientific comparison in feeding cattle or hogs, nor in an automobile 
factory in comparing new engine designs, it would bring this educational ex- 
periment much closer to scientific adequacy 


While educational theory deals with human values that cannot be computed 
in hard money terms, the public does ask that the educational principles put into 
practice shall come within the realm of the possible. Like the farmer who asks 
whether a proposed hog ration will pay on his farm, the tax-payer asks about the 
costs and returns from elementary and secondary schooling, including teacher 
training therefor. For the farmer and the school patron are willing that the costs 
of experimentation itself be defrayed out of additional appropriations, but they 
expect the increased gains of the improved method to more than pay their way. 
Slowly, the public and the profession have been persuaded that four-year teacher 
education is better than two- and three-year programs of training. Many of us 
believe that five-year programs of teacher education for both elementary and 
secondary te -achers will pay in more effective schooling and richer living for the 
growing generation. Consequently, we hope that any five-year program being 
tried will be grounded in the scientific method and democratic philosophy so 
soundly that it will s spell out clearly to the profession and to the public the 
higher values and the more effective techniques, including light upon the crucial 


ro 


issue of ‘distribution’ or ‘concentration’ of professional education. 0 
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PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF A 
THEORY OF EDUCATION 
BY HUGH C. BLACK 


A WAY OUT OF THE EDUCATIONAL CONFUSION stemming from conflicting accounts of 
the nature of education has been suggested.’ Current confusion in education 
arises from theories which give only partia! accounts of the nature of education, 
which emphasize opposite aspects of education, or which do not state clearly the 
mutual relationship between its various aspects. Advance in educational theory 
lies in adopting a broader, more inclusive point of view (a “both-and” rather than 
an “either-or” point of view), in defining education in terms which do justice to 
its complexity and manifold nature, and in stating the relationship between its 
main aspects. It is proposed that education may be defined as the cultivation of 
life at its higher levels and that education has at least four main aspects. These 
aspects of education are as follows: transmission of the social heritage, individual 
development, a product, and a process. One function of education is to transmit 
the social heritage from the older generation to the younger generation. The 
social heritage re epresents the subject-matter of education, the learnings of the 
race from which the expert teacher chooses the particular learnings needed by a 
particular pupil with individual needs and capacities. When mastered, these 
learnings become integrated components of personality. Personality is the product 
of education. Another function of education is to insure proper individual 
development. Individual development is the way in which the social heritage is 
transmitted to the younger generation; and it is, therefore, the process or method 
which produces right personality as the product of education. Indiv idual develop- 
ment is the process whereby the pupil recreates for himself the idea, principle, 
generalization, attitude, appreciation, or ability selected by the teacher from the 
social heritage as needed by the pupil and as suitable to his capacity to learn. The 
teacher guides him through the particular assimilative material, the particular 
situation or environment, especially selected or designed by the teacher as most 
likely to generate effectively and expeditiously w ithin him the learning. This is 
the process of education w hich produces an attitude of understanding or appreci- 
ation, an ability, or skill which becomes an accretion to the pupil’ s personality. 
Thus are the main aspects of education related and a new point of view sum- 
marized. 


HUGH C. BLACK is an Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Education at the Rice In- 
stitute, Houston, Texas, and President of the Southwestern Philosophy of Education Society. 
In an article in an earlier number of EvucationaL Tueory, Professor Black discussed what 
he considers to be a “way out of educational confusion.” The present article is a treatment of 
the implications for educational practice and for democracy of the view that education is the 
cultivation of life at its higher levels. 


‘Black, Hugh C. “A Way Out of Educational Confusion.” Educational Theory, 4:113 
(April, 1954). 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 

This new point of view with respect to the nature of education has several 
implications for educational practice. These implications may contain nothing 
which is startlingly new and original, and yet they may be original in the state- 
ment of the old or that which is known and accepted by a few thinkers. The 
purpose of this paper is to state these implications. In doing so, there is value; for 
this statement may lend further credence to principles accepted by the few, and 
by repetition it may further the spread of desirable principles to the many. 

The primary implications for educational practice of this point of view con- 
cern the subject-matter and general method of education. Since the nature of 
subject-matter and general method has previously been discussed, it needs no 
further elaboration here. 


An implication of the theory which should be recognized is that the school 
should be centered about the pupil- teacher relationship. Under the influence of 
Traditionalism the prevailing conception was that the school should center about 
subject-matter and the teacher. And so subject-matter and the teacher became 
the focal point of the school. The result was that the individual pupil with par- 
ticular needs, capacities, and interests was often overlooked in the shuffle. His 
particular development played a secondary role to the feature attraction—the 
subject-matter imparted by the teacher. Consequently, proper development of 
personality failed to eventuate. The force of reaction in the form of extreme 
Progressivism pulled the pendulum to the opposite extreme, aad the school be- 
came child-centered. The child became the featured attraction to be petted and 
pampered. The teacher was relegated to the background with scarcely a speaking 
role in the drama. The stage was swept clean of all props, especially of the 
formerly important attraction: the subject-matter. The result was equally dis- 
astrous: the school failed to develop integrated personality in the pupil. At the 
present time there is a tendency to center the school activities about the pupil- 
teacher relationship—a healthy tendency which should be furthered. The sane 
view is that the drama of education should be played to a full house in an 
adequately equipped theatre in which the featured role is shared by the pupil and 
the teacher. Subject-matter, the social heritage, should constitute the stage-setting 
and the play itself. 

This view implies that the teacher is the skillful and expert representative of 
society to whom the task of education is entrusted. He is responsible for selecting 
those aspects of the social heritage which are suitable to the needs and capacities 
of the individual pupil. He is responsible for setting the situation or environment 
best suited to generate expeditiously and adequately within the pupil the desired 
learnings. He is responsible for knowing the individual pupil—his family, back- 
ground, needs, and capacities. He is responsible for knowing the resources and 
life of the community. He is responsible for knowing the social heritage. He 
himself must have a mature, integrated personality. He must be skillful, and 
skillful implies “a union of knowledge and readiness.” He must be an expert, and 
expert suggests “extraordinary proficiency achieved in some special field.” He 
must be an expert in the field of education, in cultivating life at its higher levels. 
Teaching is truly a profession—a fact which must be recognized by all. The 
teacher should be a professional expert. If he is not one now, “he certainly should 
become a professional expert. This is the task and problem of teacher- training 
institutions and local administration. 
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The teacher should share the featured role in the drama of education with 
the individual pupil; for the pupil is the learner, the one whose personality must 
be developed richly and adequately. But this does not mean that the pupil should 
be petted, pampered, and left free to plan and perform his activities. Rather the 
pupil must be understood for what he has been, is, and shall be. He must be 
directed, guided, and controlled. 


And -his leads one to the conclusion that the pupil-teacher relationship is the 
relationship between a child who needs direction, guidance, and control and a 
teacher who is an expert in supplying the direction, guidance, and control. In 
general, this is about all that can be said about the teacher-pupil relationship, for 
it is a variable relationship which varies according to the pupil, thé teacher, and 
the situation. The master teacher—and the master teacher alone—knows when to 
lavish love, affection, and kindness and when to exercise reproof and discipline. 
The teacher is an expert, and teaching is an art as well as a science. 


Another implication of this point of view is that the training of the teacher 
is extremely important. It means that the teacher himself must develop a mature, 
integrated personality, must receive an education which means cultivation of life 
at its higher levels, and must have a well-rounded knowledge of the social herit- 
age. It implies for the teacher general education as well as special education. All 
too often general education for teachers is sacrificed for special education. 
Especially is this true now when the star of the curriculum and methods advo- 
cates is in the ascendancy. Under their influence the schedules of prospective 
teachers are so filled with special educational courses in curriculum and methods 
that there is no opportunity for the prospective teacher to receive a truly general 
education. Such educators fail to realize the importance of general education in 
giving the teacher the knowledge of the social heritage so badly needed in our 
time. This practice also commits the error of having the colleges and universities 
duplicate the work of other agencies which contribute to the professional training 
of teachers. Such educators fail to recognize that much of the teacher’s special 
education is obtained on the job under adequate administration and supervision, 
through attendance at summer school, teachers’ institutes, conferences, and meet- 
ings, through travel, and through professional reading and experience. For the 
colleges and universities to concentrate on giving the teacher the minute details 
of the profession of teaching is to duplicate the training gained through these 
other sources and to fail to give the teacher adequate general education. The 
teacher must have general education. Also the knowledge and techniques required 
of the professional teacher are so great and many that adequate time must be 
devoted to their attainment. Hence, ideally, the teacher should have both general 
and special education. If he receives only special education in the college and 
university, then general education is a hard thing to come by later on. Special 
education, however, may be gained through the sources mentioned above. So it 
would seem that the college and university should concentrate on giving the 
prospective teacher a truly general education and a basic special education, the 
more detailed professional knowledge and skills being acquired through on-the- 
job experience, adequate administration and supervision, professional reading, 
travel, summer-school attendance, and attendance at teachers’ meetings, confer- 
ences, and institutes. 


These are implications which follow when education is viewed from the 
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standpoint of the teacher—one factor in the teacher-pupil relationship. There are 
other implications which arise when education is viewed from the standpoint of 


the other factor, the pupil. 


Education as the cultivation of life at its higher levels implies as its aim the 
good man and the good citizen. Its product is the individual with integrated 
personality who can achieve the maximum of happiness and contribute the 
maximum to society. In the present-day economy the individual has little chance 
of becoming a good man and achieving happiness unless he is prepared for an 
occupation. Consequently, from the standpoint of the pupil, education must mean 
special education, which, according to the Harvard Report, indicates that part of 
the individual’s whole education which looks to his competence in some occu- 
pation.? But education does not mean special education alone. The individual 
must become the good citizen and make the maximum contribution to society. 
So education also means general education. which, according to the same report, 
indicates that part of the individual’s whole education which looks first of all to 
his life as a responsible human being and citizen.* Thus education as cultivation 
of life at its higher levels emphasizes exclusively neither special nor general edu- 
cation, but it includes both special and general education. It recognizes that the 
emphasis to be given each depends upon the stage of development of the pupil. 
This point of view does mean both general and special education for the pupil. 


Tue Continuous CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Also from the standpoint of the pupil, education as cultivation of life at its 
higher levels implies a continuous rather than a discontinuous school system. If it 
be admitted that education has an aim and objectives, that there are definite 
learnings which are necessary for the attainment of the aim and objectives, then 
it follows that the pupil must go through a continuous rather than a discontinuous 
system. Any learning is not a thing-in-itself only. Rather it makes possible 
further learnings. Any later stage of development, any later learning depends 
upon a previous stage of development, a previous learning. Hence the work of 
the secondary school follows from and is conditioned by the work of the ele- 
mentary school. Likewise, the work of the higher institutions depends upon the 
work of the lower. Hence the work of the elementary school must be correlated 
with the work of the secondary school, and both with the work of the higher 
schools. The school system should be a continuous system. 


When viewed from the standpoint of the pupil-teacher relationship, this con- 
ception of education has certain implications with respect to administration. 
Previously education has been likened to a drama which should be played to a 
full house in an adequately equipped theatre in which the featured role is shared 
by the pupil and the teacher. Subject-matter, the social heritage, should constitute 
the stage-setting and the play itself. Continuing this analogy, administration may 
be said to correspond to the producer, who facilitates the play by arranging 
finances, the physical properties, the proper custodial services, by arranging for 
lights, heat, air, supervision, direction, and anything else which will make for a 
better production. Administration is that phase of the educational process which 
facilitates the pupil-teacher relationship, which keeps the machinery of the edu- 


*Report of the Harvard Committee on General Education, General Education in a Free 
Society, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946, p. 51. 
Vbid. 
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cational process running, which facilitates the production of mature, integrated 
personalities as the product of education. Administration should not be so 
machine-like and inhuman as these phrases indicate, for, above all, administration 
should be human. Neither does this statement list the numerous details, duties, 
and functions of adequate administration. Such is not its purpose. But the state- 
ment does indicate the basic role and function of administration. The school does 
not exist for the sake of administration. The school exists for the sake of the 
pupil-teacher relationship. The pupil-teacher relationship is primary; administra- 
tion is secondary, though important. Administration serves to help the teacher 
and pupil carry on the educational process. It should not hamper the teacher, as 
it so often does, by making him a clerk whose function is to serve the ever- 
increasing, never-ending pile of administrative reports and records expressly de- 
signed to justify the position of someone higher up in the administrative order. 
The teacher is a teacher; his job is to teach. Administration should free him and 
make it possible for him to excel in doing the job for which society selected him 
and holds him responsible. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DEMOCRACY 


Finally to be mentioned is the implication which the conception of education 
as cultivation of life at its higher levels has for democracy. 


Today democracy has become the watch-word in education. In classrooms, 
in teachers’ meetings, in committees, in administrative conferences, wherever 
educational problems are raised, the problems of education are glibly answered 
with the magical word “democracy.” Sometimes the answer is varied; sometimes 
the word “leadership” is used. When the orgy of democratic words uttered 
democratically amid democratic people in a democratic society subsides, the poor 
educational neophy te finds his problem—quite * ‘democratically’ "lying in his lap 
still unsolved. 


’ 


Another example of the prostitution of the word “democracy” is found in 
administration. The educational world spent some twenty years in getting the 
public to accept the superintendent and principal as professional experts as com- 
petent in the field of education as the doctor in medicine or the attorney in law. 
No sooner was this accomplished, or began to be accepted by the public, than 
pseudo-educators became enchanted by ‘the magical word “democracy.” They 
stabbed the profession in the back and destroyed ev erything the profession had 
previously accomplished. The superintendent, the principal, the professional ex- 
pert became mere figure-heads with an office with a door which should preferably 
be kept closed. The new idea is that ev erything must be done by a committee of 
teachers. This masquerade in the guise of democracy is wrong. How can 
teachers, many of whom have not been adequately trained for their own jobs as 
teachers, on committees administer the schools when they are not experts in 
administration? And why have a committee of teachers appointed to handle every 
administrative problem which arises? To consider administration in this light is 
to consider that every school problem is novel and cannot be handled by the 
competent administrator who probably has handled the problem before and can 
expeditiously do so again. To do this is to fail to center the school about the 
pupil-teacher relationship. To do so is to fail in the essential job of the school— 
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that of teaching. In addition, administration fails; for administration almost 
exclusiv ely through committees of teachers hinders rather than promotes the 


pupil- -teacher relationship. 


A truer insight into the nature of democracy reveals that the expert has a 
definite place and role, especially as regards education. Education is a profession 
which requires expert teachers and expert administrators. Although the teacher 
has certain duties and functions with respect to administration, the expert teacher 
should teach and not administer. Likewise, the expert administrator should handle 
administrative affairs and free the teacher of any administrative burdens which 
prevent him from teaching masterfully. To do otherwise is to misinterpret 
democracy, the role of the expert, duty and responsibility, and education as 


cultivation of life at its higher levels. 


Education as cultivation of life at its higher levels implies administrators and 
teachers who consciously cultivate life at its higher levels themselves, who practice 
democracy, who accept duty and responsibility , and who are themselves worthy 
examples to the pupils of life at its higher levels. This conception of education 
implies that teachers and administrators should inculcate in the pupils a system of 

values respecting the meaning of democracy, an understanding of the techniques 
of democracy and the working of democratic organizations, and a knowledge 
which enables them to become experts in some field. It implies individuals who 
achieve maximum happiness and contribute the maximum to society. 


The conception of education propounded here recognizes that life at its 
higher levels seldom leaves one free to do as he pleases without regard to, or 
responsibility for, others. Life at its higher levels is a life of duty and responsi- 
bility, but it is that kind of life because the individual has chosen it in preference 
to life of a lower and more autocratic order. He chooses the higher and more 
democratic life because he has become through education the kind of person who 
finds the higher, democratic life more satisfy ing to him than the lower, autocratic 
life. He cannot do otherwise than live at the higher level of democracy because 
living otherwise is unsatisfactory to him. Hence the implication is that, if a 
greater democracy is desired in these United States of America, greater attention 
must be given to education as the cultivation of life at its higher levels. This 
means that conscious attention must be given to the development of many 
individuals with integrated personalities who consciously choose the democratic 
way of life in preference to the life of autocracy because to do otherwise would 
be unsatisfactory to their very nature as individuals who cultivate life at its higher 
levels. Building ‘right personalities through right education is the task of democ- 


racy. 
These are the implications for democracy of education as cultivation of life 
at its higher levels. 


These are some implications for educational practice of the synthesis of 
differing points of view which defines education as the cultivation of life at its 


higher levels. 


0 











THE ROLE OF PERCEPTION IN 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


BY JEROME F. GIBBS 


THE BASIC DUALITY IMPLIED IN LANGUAGE aS Communication, speaker-hearer or 
writer-reader, often blinds us to another basic duality of language, as a tool in 
both perceptual and conceptual cognition. Education of today, and perhaps 
rightly, emphasizes the value of concepts. But unfortunately the emphasis is so 
emphatic as almost to drown out the equally necessary values of perception. I 
pick no quarrel with the modern emphasis, but I do quarrel with the perhaps 
unintentional and unknowing neglect of other values, produced by acceptance 
of the emphasis as an exclusive desideratum in education. 


For we all know of the extraordinary compensatory sensitivities which are 
acquired by many handicapped persons: “the acute hearing, the acute sense of 
touch in blind persons are common examples. Yet we still regard these persons 
as objects for sympathy and even feel a certain atavistic sense of repugnance 
towards them. We have a similar if less extreme reaction towards persons incapa- 
ble of the conceptual thinking which we regard so highly in our day and age. But 
is not the person incapable of clear perceptual cognition equally unbalanced and 
handicapped? 


PERCEPTION AND CONCEPTION AS DEVELOPMENTALLY INDEPENDENT 


The child on entering school has a background almost entirely built from 
perceptual experiences; experiences are those of his five senses, and his thinking 
is almost a phy sical reaction to physical stimuli, immediate, direct and intuitive 
And it is against this perceptual background and by manipulations of the 
perceptual skills of the primary level child that the teacher must work in the 
teaching of concepts and the techniques involving meanings and manipulations 
ot concepts. 


Exactly here lies one of the logical fallacies of the process, when the se- 
quence of ‘perceptual to conceptual cognition is regarded as consequential and 
as an advance in cognition techniques, developing one from the other. It is true 
that perceptual cognition is earlier in its appearance and that conceptual cogni- 
tion is built upon the structure of these earlier skills and experience. But this in 
no wise implies that perception has then lost its value. In fact throughout the 
thinking of man, from the mystics of Christianity, Taoism and Buddhism to the 
contemporary psychologists, ‘the w eight of opinion has been to stress the su- 
bordinate and even unnecessary role of conceptual cognition. Only the positiv- 
ism of Comte has dared the full swing to the other extreme. To me it seems 





JEROME F. GIBBS, formerly an elementary school teacher in Socorro, New Mexico, now 
lives in Ajijic, Mexico. This article contains proposals for educational practice derived from 
the view that perception and conception are developmentally independent of each other. 
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better that we accept merely the notion that there is no development from 
perception to conception but that both forms of cognition are to be considered 
as @ priori and existing independently by definition. What occurs is not a growth 
of perception into conception, but a gr: adual substitution, a putting of the one in 
the stead of the other. In theory, of course, this should have been the addition 
of the second type of cognition, but in reality it has usually resulted in atrophy 
of the perceptive skills. Most schools today provide no systematic use of the 
five senses except in the demand for listening to instructions and looking at 
words in reading—not valid uses per se, but as tools in techniques designed to 


derive and to build purely conceptual images. 


It is of more than passing interest that the outstanding contemporary theory 
of primitive art recognizes a similar sequence of the cognitive skills. W orringer 


writes: 

“For primitive man, artistic activity meant the impulse to establish a new world 
of perceptual values, a world of absolute and permanent values set above the shift- 
ing world of appearances and free from the arbitrariness of life. Therefore he had 
remodelled what was living and arbitrary in his ever-fluctuating visual impressions 
into invariable symbols of an intuitive and abstract kind. His artistic will did not 
arise from enjoyment of the direct sensuous perception of the object. Rather he 
created precisely so as to obtain fixed conceptual images instead of casual perceptive 
images. 

Yet one cannot believe that the Aurignacian artist of the Altamira caves 
had lost the keen perceptual skills to carry out the magic of his paintings into 
the purposed kill of the buffalo he needed for food. And so also with the child, 
we find these perceptual skills and experience and we cannot ignore them. As 


Saint Augustine said, “petant aut non petant venire habet,’ very loosely trans- 


lated “like it or not, you’ve got it.” 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 

These considerations suggest certain auxiliary tools which will by no means 
afford a complete program, but which can be useful aids in teaching and in 
enriching the language arts program. Thus I believe that the teacher at all grade 


levels can and should 
1. Take full advantage of the perceptual skills and experience of the pupils; 
2. Place greater stress upon full understanding of meanings in words related 


to and derived from perceptual cognition, and 


3. Take advantage of basic similarities in art and language programs to in- 
crease perceptual awareness and to dev elop conceptual concretions of 


perceptual cognitions. 


PERCEPTUAL READINESS FOR READING 

The first of these suggestions is a commonplace to the teacher of the pri- 
mary grades. Work in re ading readiness is based almost entirely upon systematic 
training in similarities and differences among objects of various forms, colours, 
numbers and other classes. Such training is extended to the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet and to the zero and nine basic digits of arithmetic. Here the child 
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uses exactly the same process to distinguish an “m” from an “"”. ors 
“d” as to distinguish in spoken w nods between a dog and a cat or a one and 
a il The process is carried on further in the entire building of the basic sight 
vocabulary. All this is direct perceptual learning, corresponding exactly to the 
one-for-oneness of finger-counting in primitive arithmetic. (Even here, however, 
we have a basic form of conceptual cognition: the concept of one-for-oneness 
itself in finger-counting, of the one-for-oneness existing between the spoken 
word “sheep” and a certain type of animal, and far more complex, of one-for- 
oneness in the threefold identity of a sound—a printed word—and an object. And 
in addition to this identity of tangible substantive words, there are verbs and ad- 
jectives, words of extreme conceptual complexity even though they too are 
learned through the perceptive senses.) 

Even through the higher grade levels we find that the perceptual skills must 
be sy stematically taught in considerable detail in the entire program of reading 
fundamentals. These are what are involved in phonics, in v isual structural analvsis 
and in all contextual relationships of illustrative and pictorial materials. And I 
personally believe, whatever techniques may have been employed for initial 
word identification, that the experienced and skilled reader will have incorpo- 
rated almost all words he meets in his normal reading into his basic sight vocabu- 
lary. 


“b” from 


In oral and written composition we also see the uses of perceptual expert- 
ence. Children can be led to take definite pleasure in telling or writing of things 
they have seen or heard or felt or smelt or tasted, and the use of such subject 
matter for these compositions is one of the strongest factors in creating a liking 
for it. However, matters outside their perceptive environment are also outside 
their entire psychological landscape. Thoreau could include a notable essay on 
Civil Disobedience among his w ritings, whereas the perceptually minded child 
could go no further than ‘his precise observations on nature at Walden Pond, and 
that only if training in the language arts adequately paralleled his perceptual 
experiences. 


It is because I doubt this parallel that the second suggestion is made: to 
place greater stress upon understanding of meanings in words related to and 
derived from perception. First of all this implies a great deal of “local” subject 
matter in teaching the language arts so as to encourage and develop the child’s 
individual powers of observation and to build a meaningful vocabulary so that 
he can talk and listen, can read and write with comprehension about his local 
environment. 

Let us suppose, for illustration, that two cars are passing along a southern 
New Mexico road in mid-May. The first car, with Massachusetts plates, carries 
the owner of a small woolen goods mill in Leominster, and his family, on a vaca- 
tion trip planned to satisfy their curiosity about the source of their raw materials. 
If asked what they had seen after driving twenty miles or so up a certain canyon 
I have in mind, they would probably answer: 

“A rotten bad road going through some magnificent scenery, and a few odd 

sheep, though what they lived on in that piece of country, I couldn’t guess.” 


A local sheeprancher in another car would have observed and would have 
the vocabulary at his command to describe something different: 
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“Not too bad a ranch road, though the county doesn’t seem, from the marks, 
to have dragged it since last fall. From the look of fences, there’s about a hundred 
sections you can see from the road, split up into five pastures. The fences are all 
well rocked at the ground which looks like they’re having trouble with coyotes. 


“Probably had a little rain about two weeks ago because there’s new grass pushing 
up in the old dry clumps, but there’s a lot of new dagger leaves to keep the sheep 
alive for some time to come, anyway. Been warm for quite a while, I guess, because 
the sheep are all over the hillsides instead of back in the sheltered canyons. They 
look pretty good, too. Muttons look as if they’ll give around fourteen pound of 
wool, and all the ewes I saw, they’re already sheared, were either heavy or else had 


a lamb by their side...” 


and on and on and on, for sheepmen are notoriously garrulous when they find 
someone to talk to. I believe that an artist, also trained to make constant use of his 
eyes, might probably see almost as much, only that his vocabulary for transmit- 
ting his observations might be of lines and colours rather than of words. 


PERCEPTION AND COMPREHENSION OF Worp MEANING 


The second aspect of increasing understanding of w ords dealing with per- 
ceptions is difficult to explain and certainly still more difficult for the teacher 
to handle in a classroom situation. The aim is to establish an almost physical re- 
action in connection with certain words, an immediate and intuitive comprehen- 
sion of the perceptual experience denoted by the word, what is called Einfueh- 
lung or empathy. Thus the word “rollercoaster” would suggest to the stomach, 
not to the mind, that peculiar motion so pleasant or so distasteful to various 
people. or the word “lemon” would make the mouth water. What is attempted 
here is a feeling and an understanding for the sensuous qualities of environment 
and an immediate association of those qualities with specific words. For without 
this understanding in a people, a language loses its color and its flavour. I believe 
it is the progressive loss of this understanding in modern times which has reduced 
so much of our so-called literary output to little more than imitations of the 17th 
and 18th century picaresque novel, and children’s literature is little different but 
for avoidance of the pornographic incidents. Equally, we find an inability to 
savour the meanings of Macaulay or Carlyle, or Moliere or Rimbaud, or of Shake- 
speare or the Holy Bible. Today these have indeed almost become “caviar to the 


general.” 


There are no techniques for developing these understandings in the teachers’ 
manuals, but an isolated example may at least suggest a line ‘of approach. Let 
us suppose a meaning-unit on words having to do with surface qualities. The 
class of words would include words of colour, as red, black, yellow, etc.; w rords 
of temperature, as hot and cold; words describing light- reflecting qualities, as 
shiny, dull, burnished, polished, and words describing the tactile feel of a surface 
as slick, slimy, bumpy, splintery, knobby, gritty and so forth. Dictionary defini- 
tions of such words are helpful but are not sufficient since many of them will 
depend either upon examples or upon unavailable technical data. Thus “red” 
could be defined by example as similar to the colour of blood or precisely defined 
as a specific wave length of light. Suppose, however, that a child cuts from yel- 
low paper the letters to spell “the word ‘ ‘yellow”; glues white cotton on black 
paper to spell out the word “fluffy,” or writes the word “sticky” with a large 
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brush dipped into the gluepot. Surely the word will have meaning, definite per- 
ceptual meaning capable of producing an immediate reaction of empathy. 


ArT, PERCEPTION, AND CONCEPTION 


This is, itself, an example of the third suggestion: to take advantage of the 
art-activities program in teaching the language arts. In fact, the example is de- 
rived directly from a series of tactile exercises used in a basic course on ma- 
terials at the famous Bauhaus school of art in Weimar. Far more obvious are the 
art activities involved in scenic, costume and lighting design for student plays, 
and the complete activity unit of puppet and marionette shows. So also the aid 
of the art department can be utilized in preparation of charts, maps, diagrams 
and posters to clarify concepts in the content studies. 


Painting and drawing—and modelling in the upper grades—have special val- 
ues for increasing perceptual awareness and developing both perceptual and con- 
ceptual cognitions. I myself have used the combination of daily drawings with 
daily compositions, written or oral, based on pupil experiences of the preceding 
day. Frequently pupils were asked to paint, from memory, a specific room in 
their home or some familiar spot in the adjacent countryside, and afterwards 
to prepare a composition on the same subject. The over-all connection with 
normal perceptual experiences of environment is too obvious to require further 
comment. 


What is not usually recognized, however, is the applicability of such a 
technique to conceptual meanings. Academic realism in the arts has tended to 
substantive painting, depictions of objects of tangible substance, and some verb 
painting involving action. But in addition to the true substantive nouns our 
language abounds in nouns which denote concepts of interactions and relation- 
ships. Iwo classes of this class of nouns are especially susceptible to treatment in 
the media of painting and drawing. The first of these is the class of concepts in- 
volving interactions and relationships of physical bodies, involving and including 
even such abstruse concepts as speed, momentum, gravity, magnetism, heat, etc. 
Concepts of this type can be recast into visual configurations which express the 
child’s understanding of the basic conceptual meaning. The second class of nouns 
is that which relates to the emotions and to emotional and spiritual states such 
as love, hate, anxiety, hope, despair, etc. These are also readily utilized by chil- 
dren as subject matter in painting, probably due to the strong immediate reaction 
of empathy involved. 

These notes on the role of perception in the teaching of the language arts 
are admittedly sketchy and offer little solution to the problems they raise. My 
hope is that through exposing the problem at least a first step is taken toward 
its solution. oO 











THE BLIND SPOT IN EDUCATION 
RICHARD KNOWLES MORRIS 


“THE DEBATE OVER AMERICAN EDUCATION GROWS MORE SPIRITED BY THE MONTH,” 
wrote Richard H. Rovere in February, 1950.' This was “the trumpet of a pro- 
phecy.” After Rovere’s pronouncement the list of critiques continued to grow. 
Certain tense educational situations exploded in several localities throughout the 
country. The National Education Association, meeting in convention at San 
Francisco (July, 1951), felt it necessary to release extended statements in an 
effort to stem the tide of the debate. Summer w orkshops were established by 
educators to evaluate the nature and source of the attacks that had been made 
against the public schools and public school officials. Reputable professional 
organizations issued, and continue to issue, a veritable barrage of literature in 
reply to the critics. 

Recently, this debate lost the headlines to Senator Jenner’s Internal Security 
Sub-committee and its investigations into suspected subversive elements in edu- 
cation, both public and private. Congressional investigations have given the 
protagonists of the more fundamental controversy a temporary respite. 

1. What is the nature of the debate over American education? 2. Is the 
debate significant? 3. What is the dominant educational theory? 4. What are 
the basic issues neglected in a controversy of the present scope? 


THE NATURE OF THE DEBATI 


A cursory glance at the existing state of affairs would seem to suggest the 
possibility of a simple analysis. There are the progressives on the one hand and 
the conservatives on the other. The progressives command the professional jar- 
gon, now firmly entrenched. They are ready to experiment with practices handed 
down from a venerable past. They dare to question practices in terms of the 
new social role imposed upon the schools by those who demand that the needs 
of all vouth must be met in any democratic society. 


On the other side of the debate are the conservatives. They clamor for a 
return to the three R’s. They do at least lip service to that battered phrase “a 
liberal education.” They shout for a return to the good-old-days. They attract 
the support, often well organized, of those whose motives for joining the issues 
are something other than the educational and social well- being of our children. 


RICHARD KNOWLES MORRIS is an Assistant Professor of Education at Trinity College, 
Connecticut, where he teaches in the area of history and philosophy of education. This 
article criticizes some of the assumptions underlying the experimentalist theory of knowledge. 
In an earlier work, his doctoral dissertation, Education and Scientific Inquiry (Yale, 1951), 
the author argued the thesis that there is a need for a fuller understanding by educators of 
all that is involved in scientific inquiry 


"Rovere, R., “Higher and Lowe: Learning.” Harper’s Magazine, 200:104-110. Feb., 1950. 
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However, such a simple analysis can only add to the emotional aspects of 
the debate and push the contenders into totally irreconcilable positions. Neverthe- 
less, one point is clear: the critics of our educational system have aimed their 
strongest invectives at public education. Their pronouncements are designed to 
include in one full sweep the elementary and secondary schools, teacher training 
institutions and state operated universities. Some independent school personnel 
and a few professors in our liberal arts colleges have added to the confusion by 
lending just enough support to the less informed critics to assure these critics 
that their arguments are not altogether groundless. There are members of pri- 
vately endowed institutions who have been surprisingly careless in their utter- 
ances, both as to whom they have directed their opinions and as in what they 
have had to say. Others from these same institutions, mindful of their high re- 
sponsibility, have sincerely and earnestly sought to clarify the issues involved. 


Contestants may side with the genuine critics, but such self-announced affili- 
ation is not evidence per se that these contestants fully understand the funda- 
mental questions. In some quarters there are indications that the influence of the 
me-too groups has become disproportionate to the amount of wisdom contained 
in their criticisms. Too numerous have become the cases where decidedly un- 
American practices have forced dubious changes in local school situations.* Too 
many are the uninformed speakers making regular circuits through local meetings 
of service organizations. And too frequently, in printed material and by word 
of mouth, has the debate reduced itself to communist and fascist labels. Prominent 
citizens have loaned their names to questionable organizations, only to withdraw 
them in haste and chagrin when the true nature of the purported friends of 
American education have been exposed for what they are.* The old technique 
of just enough truth, enhanced by a few well chosen echoes from the genuine 
critics, has brought about the use of labels and invectives in epidemic propor- 
tions. Every person who seriously assesses the problems facing education is 
rightly concerned over these manifestations. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEBATE 


However pleasant it might be to dismiss the controversy as an inevitable so- 
cial recurrence, its scope alone must give one pause. The ‘debate is significant. 
For the most part, educators have gone on the defensive. But educators cannot 
deny that the burden of proof rests with them. Their position is an unenviable 
one. Some of the ardent defenders of the currently dominant, public school 
educational theory and practice have fallen into strange ways. A few examples 
may serve to illustrate this contention. 


One defender has attempted to disclaim responsibility for the products of 
our schools by declaring that too many Americans have naively attributed to 
the schools powers w hich they do not possess.* It is perhaps closer to actuality 


=a Hulburd, David, This Happened in Pasadena, The Macmillan Co., N. Y.; Morse, 
H. D. “Who’s Trying to Ruin Our Schools?” McCall’s Magazine, Sept., 1951; Kennan, R. B., 
“Education—Democracy’s Best Defense.” Educational Leadership, 8:458-461. May, 1951, etc. 

*Skaife, R. A., “Know the Enemy.” An address before the Connecticut Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, Oct., 1951, as reprinted in Connecticut Teacher, Connecticut Education Ass'n, Hartford. 
Dec., 1951. 

‘Melby, E., in Saturday Review of Literature. Sept. 15, 1951. 
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to admit that the professional educator is responsible for attributing these magic 
powers to education and not the layman who is often notoriously apathetic 
toward the problems in our schools. It is the educator who talks of a curriculum 
designed to adjust and adapt the child to his social environment. It is the educa- 
tor who bandies about such slogans as “education is life itself,” and “there are no 
boundaries between life and the school.” 


There are others who feel that the present debate has received much of its 
impetus from the pressure of world-wide uncertainties. The common man, they 
claim, is frustrated, bewildered and resigned—with amazing fatalism—to extended 
global unrest. And in this state of frustration the fear of the strength of the 
enemy from within, as well as from without, leads to undesirable social be- 
havior. But educators cannot discredit such pressures as totally beyond their 
power to influence. This is particularly true since the majority, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, has embraced a philosophy of education that is at once frankly secu- 
lar, pragmatic, experimental. For nearly a generation educators have enjoyed 
increasing freedom in which to demonstrate the merits of this philosophy —free- 
dom from outside interests, religious and political. They have built a strong 
professional bulwark against criticism and have armed themselves with a technical 
jargon that leaves the Jay man flabbergasted, but skeptical. 


To turn the indeterminate situation into one so determined as to satisfy the 
felt need or needs of the individual, this has become a major goal in teaching. It 
has appeared slightly redecorated in the more recent “adjustment-and-adaptation- 
to-environment- -objectives” established by prominent schoolmen and promoted 
by a commission set up under the U. S. Office of Education.’ Such a program 
aims at giving the child a place under the sun, regardless of race, religion, national- 
ity or ability. It has sought to free him from frustration and prepare him for his 
role in society. But it appears that the complexity of modern civilization is such 
as not to yield to these simple techniques, for our youth are found ineffectually 
grappling ‘with a great mass of unrelated, unorganized data in their experience 
continuum. How to relate and how to organize ‘the data of experience are prob- 
lems to which present educational practices have made little contribution. 


Supposedly the educational goal of an enlightened citizenry trained for par- 
ticipation in a democracy is an integral part of ‘today’ s public school philosophy. 
But the question persists: how far have we progressed toward this goal? For a 
hundred years, or more than three generations, America has committed herself 
to the principle of elementary and secondary education for all her children at 
public expense. The basis for this commitment was laid by the nation’s founders 
and implied in the so-called National Plans for education written between 1780 
and 1800.° However these Plans may have differed, they were unanimous in their 
conviction that the first task was to educate for participation in democracy. In 
no other nation on earth have educators enjoyed a privilege of comparable dura- 
tion, with minimum interruption, in which to demonstrate their effectiveness in 
this direction. 


There are those who maintain that education has not provided the training 
needed for an intelligent effort to meet the basic problems of our times. This ap- 


‘Fine, B. “Education in Review.” New York Times, Sec. IV, E 11. Oct. 22, 1950. 
"See Hansen, A. O., Liberalism and American Education In the Eighteenth Century, 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1926. 
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praisal is the real challenge to education. It is at the heart of the — debate. 
The voices that are lamenting America’s defeat in the world of ideas are among 
the voices raising this very issue. Here, also, is the fundamental theme recurring 
in the criticisms of the sincere and earnest critics, able protagonists like Jacques 
Barzun, Gilbert Highet, Robert Hutchins, Alfred Lynd, and Mortimer Smith, to 
mention a few. Too often the views of these men seem to be couched in the langu- 
age and aims of the past, while many contemporary educators, trained in the 
pragmatic school, believe it is they and they alone who are effectively and prog- 
ressively tackling the present as it shall affect the future. 


If we have any doubts as to the efficacy of our schools in the preparation of 
a citizenry capable of meeting the problems of our times, then little is to be gained 
by conducting further statistical surveys of current classroom practices. Such 
sterile methods will tell us what is, not what ought to be, nor why such practices 
are followed. Much of the energy expended i in the present debate has been wasted 
in the employ of duplicating such information. No one is convinced, except those 
truly responsible for the practices. But practice is derived from and supported by 
theory. What, then, is the dominant philosophy of education? 


THE DoMINANT PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


It takes little familiarity with the educational situation today to realize the 
extent to which educators rely upon John Dewey’s theory of knowledge. In the 
absence of any rigidly scientific, w idely accepted psy chology of learning, a philo- 
sophical theory of know ledge must be at the very heart of the educative process. 
Essentially instrumentalism, more recently designated experimentalism, is a more 
sophisticated and consistent expression of the earlier pragmatic philosophy de- 
veloped by Charles Pierce, William James and John Dewey. 


Education made rapid strides when instrumentalism became an important 
force in the school program. American society owes much to the stimulating 
effect of this original philosophy. Many prejudices regarding educational aims, 
methods and curriculum were revealed for what they were. E xperimentalism per- 
sonalized education. It released pent-up energies in purposeful activity. It made 
the child quite properly an end instead of a means in the educative process. It was 
modified to meet the new social role of education in an increasingly industrialized 
democracy—education for all American youth. As early as 1916, experimentalism 
in education had its classic: John Dew ey’s Democracy and Education. The termi- 
nology of Dewey supplanted the more limited lingo of the earlier professional 
educator. It was passed on to administrators and to teachers by the professors of 
education. It provided the needed armor against a skeptical and critical public. 


As the doctrine of experimentalism continued to take hold, other competing 
philosophies of education, and the public in general, began to protest that all was 
not well. The critics, including informed members of the public, became more 
vociferous. They replied hesitantly i in terms of values and ideals which the major- 
ity of educators had been trained to suspect as not in tune with their more modern 
and “scientific” approach. The appeal to the past seemed to fall on the deaf ears 
of an entire generation brought up to consider the past as a mere instrument for 
the future. If the past did not have instrumental value, it was as good as worthless. 
Arguments that turned to the past for its own sake were no longer convincing. 
The instrumentalists had won the first round. 
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Trends in current discussions indicate little willingness to shift tactics. Indi- 
vidual situations, particular classroom practices, this method as opposed to that 
method, this teacher as opposed to that teacher, still constitute the chief vortices 
about which the controv ersy continues to rage. This results in emotions gone 


rampant and small evidence of sound thinking. 


Where a calmer estimate has been attempted, the tendency has been to fall 
back on lofty ideals, religious sentiments, and other nostalgic devices which lean 
heavily upon the past. B ut American society, s speaking 1 in terms of the whole, has 
taken pragmatism seriously either on faith as a product of natural forces con- 
veniently explaining America’s dynamic growth, or more rarely as a deliberate ef- 
fort to formulate a description of our society Ss peculiar successes.’ Thus the cham- 
pion of man’s cultural traditions finds his views of education meeting increased 
and effective resistance. That the debate remains indecisive suggests that its resolu- 
tion will not be brought about either by the particularists or by those who have 
systematized current practices. 

The foregoing analysis cries for a new approach. In the tensions of every strug- 
gle the underlyi ing issues that set it in motion are often forgotten. Sooner or later 
they must be uncovered. Alfred North Whitehead observ ed that each generation 
proceeds by questioning the basic assumptions of the preceding generation. 8 Cer- 
tainly, if the problems facing education are any criteria, it is high time we teased 
all latent assumptions into the open. 


NEGLECTED IssuES 


To get at the underlying assumptions in any system devised by man is to 
embark upon an inquiry ‘essentially philosophical in nature. There is a fallacy 
abroad in education, namely, that philosophy is synonymous with armchair specu- 
lation and cannot possibly have practical consequences. The history of human 
thought thoroughly repudiates this view. Philosophy and religion, in their most 
theoretical forms, have time and again dictated the course of human institutions 
and the practices that would perpetuate these institutions among men. Perhaps no- 
where is the relation between theory and practice more forcefully demonstrated 
than in education. 


One well-known educator has gone so far as to declare that the only genuine 
critics of education are those attempting constructive criticism of existing school 
theory and practice.’ This kind of stand can lead only to dogmatism. It may even 
be suggested that the dogmatism has already been established, for— as previously 
demonstrated—the root of present difficulties has been consistently ignored. Harold 
Rugg has observed, after working with 1200 professors and students concerned 
with education in forty institutions, that only a dozen men were activ ely con- 
cerned with educational theory. He warns of the danger of creating “trade schools 
in education,” where the philosophy underlying practice goes unquestioned.*® 





"Cf. Barzun, J., “America’s Romance and Practicability.” Harper’s Magazine, 204, 1221: 
70-78. Feb., 1952. 
A. N., Science and the Modern World, Pelican Mentor, No. 28, N. Y., 1948. 


"Whitehead, 
p. 25. 

*Skaife, R. A., op. cit 

“Rugg, H., in Educational Theory, I, 1. March, 1951. 
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There are assumptions supporting the educational philosophy of experimental- 
ism, just as there are assumptions supporting any systematic philosophy. To these, 
and not to particular practices, one must turn if he desires to assess fully the 
merits of the practices derived therefrom. 


The first principles of educational theory constitute the blind spot in the ex- 
cessive verbiage surrounding the present school controversy. 


A brief discussion of but two basic assumptions held by experimentalists in 
education should suffice to make clear the possible far-reaching consequences of 
educational theory. (a) Knowledge is not representative, but immediately given in 
process; and (b) as a philosophical method, experimentalism is identical with 
scientific method. 


(a) Knowledge is not representative, but immediately given in process. Proc- 
ess, or the continuum of experience, is therefore the only real. Aside from such 
able philosophical counter-arguments as those developed by A. O. Lovejoy," this 
assumption is even more clearly questioned by the very advance of modern science. 
For example, how does the experimentalist explain the existence of the electron 
and a score of other atomic subdivisions? As a devotee of science he cannot doubt 
their existence. Yet he cannot see, hear, touch, taste, or smell them; nor are they 
abstracted out of the continuum of his experience. How then are they in his ex- 
perience except as representative knowledge? 


The Heisenberg Principle of Indeterminacy in quantum physics, (a principle 
to which the experimentalist has naively appealed to demonstrate the uncertainty 
of knowledge and his only concept of cosmology, a contingent universe) seems 
clearly to support, rather than to deny, representative knowledge.’? It makes clear 
the limitations faced by science in its efforts to describe physical reality. It sug- 
gests that the limitations are in the v ery nature of reality itself. Contact with reality 
turns out to be an illusion of the eighteenth and nineteenth century scientist, an 
illusion that has not yet been abandoned by writers of school textbooks. It was 
Sir James Jeans who observed that the greatest achievement of twentieth century 
science has been its “general recognition that we are not yet in contact with ulti- 
mate reality.”** Hence, it appears, we must still deal in terms of at least hypo- 
thetical, representative knowledge. 


Another common misrepresentation is to declare that Relativity provides 
proof that all knowledge is relative, followed by the non sequitur that knowledge 
can never be the same for all observers. Obv iously the Relativity Principle refers 
to systems of reference and the knower is able under the principle to work out 
the relation of other systems to his own—hence it is not his knowledge that is rela- 
tive. In effect, Relativity approaches an absolute (i.e. measurable) knowledge never 
before realized by man." 


“Lovejoy, A. O., The Revolt vs. Dualism, Norton and Co., N. Y., 1930. 

“Planck, M., Where Is Science Going, George, Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1933. 
pp. 32-34, et passim; also Margenau, H., The Nature of Physical Reality, McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y., 1950. pp. 387, 414, 418-422. 

“Jeans, J., The Mysterious Universe, Macmillan, N. Y., 1948 ed. pp. 150-51. 

“Frank, P., “Relativity, Truth, and Values.” Perspectives on a Troubled Decade: 1939-49, 
A symposium, Harper & Bros., N. Y., Chap. XII, pp. 203-214. 
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The educators who hold to the assumption here discussed must come out 
with one view of the educative process. Those who deny the experimentalist’ S$ as- 
sumption will hold a different view. The first will consciously or unconsciously 
emphasize empirical experience and methods, and (though somewhat paradoxi- 
cally) material objects in that experience. The dissenters, whether realists, idealists 
or Scholastics, will show more concern for the symbolic representative character 
of knowledge and the need for a renewed emphasis upon conceptual thinking. 


The claim may be made that the latter position offers an effective basis for 
integrating education. Its proponents hold that integration of subject matter is not 
to be achieved by diluting course content or arriving at broad general objectives by 
empirically analy zing—ad infinitum et ad nauseam—de facto practice, or by in- 
troducing survey courses, but rather by teaching and understanding all available 
processes of inquiry needed to bring order out of a chaos of material. Representa- 
tive know ledge calls for disciplined generalization. Generalization of this sort, 
they maintain, is a lost art. Students in the two lower levels of the educational 
system grapple ineffectually with the temporal sequence of huge masses of unre- 
lated data. This ineffectual grappling leads to an early intellectual fatigue under 
the bombardment of endless natural and social facts. Under these conditions we 
are, as Robert Hutchins maintains, producing “a race of victims.”** 


Denial of representative knowledge has yet another educational consequence. 
It overlooks the imaginative element in inquiry—not mere curiosity about sense 
experience. Directed creative energy, as opposed to undisciplined free expression, 
is stifled. Theory is given a bad name throughout our educational system. Sub- 
jects which in their very nature are most profitably handled deductively have been 
treated inductively to such an extent that students reaching the college and even 
university levels of training are incapable of dealing with concepts in which 
sensory images have been dropped. 


(b) The final assumption here discussed is the oft-repeated assertion that the 
philosophy of experimentalism is based, indeed is synonymous, with the ‘ ‘scientific 
method.”’* The evidence suggests that this assumption is not defensible. The ex- 
perimentalist’s emphasis upon induction, empirical experience, and experimenta- 
tion, regardless of supporting and defining theory behind an experiment, carries 
over directly into educational aims, methods and curricula. Emphasis upon physical 
experience, activity and experimentation has demanded so much of classroom 
time that reading, carefully planned demonstrations, languages, and such “ad- 
vanced” courses as trigonometry and solid geometry are fighting for their very 
existence in the curriculum. 


The slighting of the obviously mental pursuits (as activities) was never John 
Dewey’s intention, but it does seem to be an inevitable outcome of his powerfully 
expressed, uncritically received, constantly repeated slogans about learning 
through experience and learning through the use and manipulation of “things.” 
Ideas are but tools having ultimate reference to empirical nature. The limitations 
of induction are never fully realized. Deduction is nothing but induction in a dif- 


*Hutchins, R., “An Address at Hiram College.” June, 1950. 
*Ratner, J., “Introduction to the Philosophy of John Dewey. 
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ferent direction.*7 Hypotheses are mere guesses, for knowledge is uncertain at 
best. All thought is directed to the future. Antecedent (prior-existing) knowledge 
must be useful in the present and so rearranged and disposed (though this process 
could easily violate any test of truth) as to serve as a tool. All inquiry is simply to 
remove a problematic situation. The student jumps from one problem to another, 
first finding himself easily satisfied, a desired outcome of pragmatic method, and 
later bored or confused. 


These are, in truth, educational paradoxes arising out of the experimentalist’s 
theory of knowledge and its underlying assumptions. As an outline of “scientific 
method” it will not do. Dewey’s famous five steps of reflective thinking**® are 
traced in the outline set forth in the preceding paragraph. The result is a short- 
circuit of scientific inquiry. There is some sort of belief that one necessarily be- 
gins with empirical facts. In strict experimentalism this is consistent. Inconsistency 
results, however, when the teacher tends to refer these facts to an external, phy- 
sical environment. Hypotheses become mere guesses about these facts—tools for 
shorting the circuit. Omitted are assumptions, primitive definitions (not opera- 
tional definitions) and postulates which never enter into this outline, because 
knowledge is not considered representative. Theorems logically deduced from the 
assumptions are not considered the limiting and defining forces controlling the 
instruments used to correlate indirectly the assumptions or principles with empiri- 
cal data. On the contrary, according to the experimentalists, you experiment first, 
and think later. Correlation is thought to be direct. The result is a trial and error 
behavior that is encouraged throughout our educational system. 


CoNCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion may assist in making clear the importance of get- 
ting at the basic assumptions underlying any philosophy of education, for it is 
these assumptions that dictate the aims, methods and curriculum to be adopted. 
Assumptions are among the most important concepts held by human beings and 
along with all concepts determine in large measure how we act. Therefore, it is 
possible that the basic moral question of our times is: How do we arrive at the 
concepts we entertain? 


The present debate will be unnecessarily extended if arguments center on 
isolated practices or the particulars found within the curriculum. The task is to 
find the source which has established practices and curricula. Once realizing that 
we must turn to the basic principles of the currently dominant public school philo- 
sophy, we shall find that there are competing philosophies that ought to be heard, 
and that the educator will be less prone to declare that the genuine critics are 


“The confusion seems to arise from a stubborn refusal to recognize that (1) while gen- 
eralizations and postulates of science mean to refer to physical or sense objects, these objects 
must still be considered hypothetical, and (2) that mere recording of the facts of experience 
is not synonymous with scientific inquiry. See Dewey, J., Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, 
Henry Holt, N. Y., 1938. p. 484. But for (1) see Whitehead, A. N., op. cit., pp. 42-46; and 
for both (1) and (2) see, e.g., Simpson, G. G., The Meaning of Evolution, Yale Univ. Press, 
New Haven, 1950. pp. 127-28 and 272. 

“Dewey, J.. How We Think, D. C. Heath, Boston, 1933. New and revised edition, 
pp- 102 ff. 

(Continued on page 288) 














ON GUIDING GOALS FOR THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


BY LEAH GREENBERG 


IT HAS OFTEN BEEN OBSERVED that in our present-day American educational scene 
the quality of teaching becames pr oportionately poorer as we ascend the higher 
levels of education. It is not at all surprising in view of the fact that the history 
of American Education shows that we have alw ays evidenced greater concern for 
the more elementary levels of tr aining than for the higher ones. Thus Dr. Gar- 
rison in his recent report to the United States Educational policies Commission 
states: 


“The need for the professional education of elementary and high school teachers 
has been recognized and accepted. All states now require the certification of such 
teachers, while an elaborate system of teacher education has been developed in col- 
leges, universities, teachers colleges and normal schools.” (4:99) 


It will be recalled that the secondary schools came into the limelight at a 
considerable later period than the elementary schools. But attention to education 
beyond the senior high school is quite recent. We are told in the same report of 
Dr. Garrison that “only in recent years has there been any strong movement 
toward the professional education of teachers for service in higher education” 


(4:99). 


The above references made to higher education relate primarily to the under- 
graduate school. To be sure the graduate schools have received the attention of 
such leaders in Higher Education as Flexner, Hutchins, Forrester, and Gideonse. 
But whatever attention it has received within the past decade has been chiefly an 
indirect one—mostly the result of a criticism that the Ph.D. was professionally 
unprepared for teaching. Thus Dr. Garrison reports: “There is now a growing 
belief that college teachers should be professionally prepared for their job.” 


In recent years critical attention was directed to the Graduate School to 
examine the training which the doctoral student received. The critics were quick 
to point out that the fault was due to the fact that our Graduate Schools appeared 
to be solely concerned with specialization and research and were therefore turn- 
ing out products woefully inadequate to teach. 


No doubt, due to this type of criticism, attempts at reorientation of the 
Graduate School have been somewhat tilted in one angle. This orientation has 
been from the view point of looking at the Ph.D. product primarily as the future 
college professor. But despite its biased approach, such viewpoint has been 
valuable in calling attention to the topmost rung of our educational ladder. 





LEAH ‘GREENBERG is a doctoral student in the fields of education and psychology at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. This article criticizes recent proposals for the reorgani- 
zation of the graduate program of education and defends the view that such proposals are 
lacking a prior formulation of purposes to be served by graduate education. 
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Whether one agrees or disagrees with its underlying criticisms and corollary 
suggestions—partly or entirely —it has made us aware of the fact that there is a 
need for “re- thinking” our graduate schools. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


But I believe that there are some underlying fallacies in the suggestion for 
reorganization. Let us examine some of these suggestions and see wherein the 
fallacy lies: — 


One of the most outstanding recent critics of our Graduate Schools is the 
Harvard English Professor Jones. (It might be noted here that others such as 
Zetler, Grouch, and McCann have taken the same approach.) “Specialism,” writes 
Professor Jones, “sometimes rising little higher than specialized technology, is the 
primary aim and principle of reorganization in the Graduate School” (6: 132). 


The most outstanding feature of Dr. Jones’ suggestion for reform is apparent 
in his proposal for the establishment of a new unit in the graduate departments 
which will be known as the Graduate College. The type of training now pro- 
vided by our graduate schools, Dr. Jones believes, could be lumped under the 
name Research Training Institute. Dr. Jones pays little attention to this “institute” 
whose function is to provide the type of graduate work which is now traditional 
with graduate departments with an established pattern now followed for gener- 
ations. However, Dr. Jones is concerned with his proposed “Graduate College.” 


He visualizes this brain-child of his as follows: — 


“I believe we must create in selected universities hospitable to the idea, a new 
graduate educational unit to be called Graduate College, the primary purpose of 
which shall be rot the training of research workers, but the education of persors 
competent to teach intelligently the general work of the liberal college. I refer, of 
course, not to experts trained in the Research Training Institute and in charge of 
professional or vocational training programs which the college must retain, but 
to broadly educate men and women able to administer general education maturely, 
richly and with a high sense of its import. That is, they will want to make a 
career of it, and not take it as an extra burden.” (6: 151-152) 


Thus in introducing his new educational unit, Dr. Jones established a distinct 
dicothomy in the work of our graduate schools. The old form is to remain for 
the research workers, and the new unit is to be created for those who will teach. 
In this plan of Professor Jones lie implicit certain assumptions which need to be 
examined, and certain features which call for some questioning. 


First, we must question Dr. Jones’ assumption that the existing educational 
situation in our graduate schools produces specialists and research workers. 
Dr. Jones takes too much for granted, and is merely content with pinning on it a 
new name. The new label, Research Training Institute, is supposed to be descrip- 
tive of its peculiar function. But we must question the validity of such assump- 
tions. For are graduate schools really producing specialists and research workers? 
Or is much of this so called research minutae tripe dressed up in the trappings of 
research? Could it be that this so-called research is just blind imitation, the out- 
come of which is the mere piling up of information that will never cause the 
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slightest ripple in their own stream of creative effort? Is the work of one whom 
Jones describes as “devoting his energies, not to ballads, but the index of the 
themes of ballads” genuine ‘research or mere hack work dressed in the garb of 
what has come to be known as research? 


The second question I wish to raise relates to another assumption implicit in 
Dr. Jones’ proposal. In his plans for the reorganization of the Graduate School, 
Dr. Jones assumes that most of our Ph. D.’s are just raring to go a-microbe hunt- 
ing and look at teaching as a necessary chore. On the other hand, products of his 
proposed ‘ ‘Graduate College” will want to make careers of teaching and not take 
it as an extra burden (6:152). To me this is a very questionable assumption. For 
as matters now stand we have many college professors who both teach and engage 
in research. But is research their chief fascination and teaching the extra burden, 
or could it be that teaching is their first love and research the result of administra- 
tive pressure to publish? I do not know which it is. I am not suggesting that it is 
one or the other, but merely pointing out that in thinking of the Ph. D. as a 
research hound is taking too much for granted. 


We might then raise other questions about the dicothomous division in the 
preparation of those who will teach and those who will not. Can we label one 
Ph. D. issue as teacher and the other as research worker or specialist? 


We might then question this in terms of the function of our Ph. D. products. 
The products of Dr. Jones’ Graduate College do not engage in research. Would 
it surprise Dr. Jones to know that there are some Ph. D. candidates who look 
forward to a future career of college teaching and at the same time are in the 
hope of making some genuine contribution to their own particular field of work? 
Some univ ersities take this fact into consideration and give their younger faculty 
members smaller teaching loads so as to give them time for research too. Others 
will burn the midnight on on their own time. This does not mean that teaching is 
for them a burden. True microbe hunters burn the midnight oil anyhow. 


There are still two other fallacies in this dicothomy of creating two distinct 
units in the Graduate School: Mr. McCann. like Dr. Jones and others, concedes 
that there is a need for specialist training. In addition to the usual reason that such 
training is necessary for the specialist job, Mr. McCann explains that the 
specialist is needed to teach in the Graduate School. 


The first fallacy in the above statement lies in the assumption that he Ph.D. 
who is professionally trained to teach in college will forever remain with under- 
graduates. The organization of large universities is such that a professor with a 
doctorate degree will be just as likely asked to teach graduate students as under- 


graduates. 


Besides, there is even a more serious fallacy in the assertion that instructors 
of graduate students need be “specialists” w hereas the instructor of the undergrad- 
uate must be professionally trained to teach. Implicit i in such a belief is an assump- 
tion we take for granted in our thinking, but 1s actually false. It implies that al- 
though good teaching in the undergraduate school is the all-i “important thing, on 
the graduate level we are merely content with having the so-called “specialist” 
instruct. But shouldn’t the professor of the graduate student also know how to 
teach? Mr. McCann himself who, at the time of his having written the article 
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referred to in this paper, was a graduate student, should know better. In his own 
article Mr. McCann reveals (perhaps unintentionally) student experiences on a 
graduate level which reflect general poor teaching procedures with their fossilized 
techniques discredited by modern education. 


Furthermore, the camp of the dicothomists (if I may call them such) doesn’t 
seem to think specialization necessary for those who will teach undergraduate 
students. But doesn’t the instructor of the undergraduate college student have to 
be a specialist too? Even a senior high school teacher, to a smaller extent, should 
be an expert in his field. Therefore, one can hardly agree with Mr. McCann’s 
wish that “sometimes, somewhere a courageous institution will award a Ph.D. to 
a man who has written no thesis, but has demonstrated his ability to teach” (7:96). 
Shades of the now-disappearing primary teacher with a backlog of methods 
courses and the scattered crumbs of a liberal education!! 


Public school systems are now requiring of all their teachers—even the 
primary ones—a liberal arts education. In some school systems the secondary 
school teacher studying for the M.A. degree is urged to do her advanced study 
in the subject matter field she is teaching rather than in Education. Surely, the 
college instructor—even of the humble unpretentious freshman—must be highly 
specialized in his field. And how is he to get this specialization but in his own 
Ph.D. training? 


The criticisms which have called our attention to how poorly the Ph.D. is 
professionally trained to be a teacher is valuable in that it has directed our atten- 
tion to some of the sore spots in our graduate training programs. Such a service 
is important and significant in itself since, as was already noted in the introduc- 
tory remarks of this paper, we are not accustomed to look critically at the top- 
most levels of education. Nevertheless, such a critical approach has avowedly 
been motivated primarily by a desire to improve college work on an under- 
graduate level. As a result of such an objective, emerging suggestions for re- 
orientation of the graduate departments are somewhat lopsided. One cannot help 
but be in sympathy with these critics’ shock at poor college teaching. But in 
their preoccupation with the problem of turning out college teachers who can 
teach, they have failed to take a more comprehensive overall view of the graduate 
School. Their suggestions for re- -thinking are so concerned with the problem 
mentioned above that they have not given 1 sufficient attention to the total picture 
of the Graduate School. One can fully agree with Professor Jones’ observation 
that “one of the deepest needs in American education is to re-think the problem 
of the graduate school” (7:136). Yes, but most of the re-thinking is being done 
primarily in terms of training the Ph. D. to be a good college instructor. Hence 
we have some of the fallacious concepts noted above. But have we really taken 
inventory of our graduate schools? 


AIMS OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


It is probably not an overstatement to say that neither curriculum nor 
method has a chartered course in our graduate schools. This situation is under- 
standable if we stop to reflect on the fact that other than an inherited and deep- 
seated tradition of research a la the imported German model, we have no clear-cut 
aims for our most advanced educational institutions. No doubt, many of our 
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graduate departments in very large universities may w ell reflect the picture of 
Mr. McCann’s description when he notes that “a graduate school, especially in a 
large university, is pretty much an undergraduate course all over again” (7:88). 
Some of the teaching practices ev idenced in McCann’s account certainly justify 
the above statement. The text-book devotion and testing methods described 
shouldn’t even happen to a freshman! 


Such learning situations on a graduate level are probably not due to any 
planned or pre- conceived ideas that dictate such hapless procedure. It is probably 
the result of having no plan at all—i.e., like a riderless carriage being pulled by 
horses at full speed. Basically, the difficulty lies in a lack of an 1 underlying philos- 
ophy that gives to any level of education its blueprint of direction. 


Of course, as previously mentioned, we have in our American universities 
certain deeply embedded traditions related to research and specialization. But 
something has happened even to these—it is a sort of putrifaction. 


The observation in the present paper has already been made that one of the 
chief characteristics of our American graduate schools has been the concept of 
research and its corollary spec ialization. Certainly, in considering the general aims 
of the graduate school, ‘this accepted idea of specialization requires some critical 
examination. We need to question this prime and fundamental activity of the 
Graduate School that is so taken for granted by those w ho are concerned with 
training the doctoral student for teaching. Is this highly specialized training doing 
what we really think it is? We certainly must face this question if we attempt to 
identify general aims. 

The controversy on specialization in our universities is not as recent as the 
post World War II literature referred to above. Pot shots have been taken at it 
before by such thinkers in American higher education as Flexner and Hutchins 
as well as defended by such well-known educators as Gideonse. However, the 
problem is still a moot one, and must merit our attention if any attempt is made 
to define aims and guiding principles. 

In examining the overall characteristic of research in our graduate schools, 
we must examine some of its early origins in America. We can then better under- 
stand its significance in graduate instruction. 

It will be recalled that graduate study in the United States had its origin at 
Yale in 1814. But Graduate work as we know it today did not really begin in this 
country until 1876 in the Johns Hopkins Univ ersity. Thus Eby and Arrowood 
record the followi ing: 

“The real credit for launching work of the highest university level must go to 
the Johns Hopkins University, which was opened under the guidance of President 
Daniel Cort Gilman in Baltimore, in 1876. Here the German ideal of research and 
creative achievement in higher scholarship began for the first time to bloom in this 
country.” (2:746-747) 


Then, tracing its development in other American institutions, Eby and Arro- 
wood note how the “German ideal” was copied everywhere. 


Thus it is apparent that the prestige of the Graduate School rests on the con- 
cepts of research as traditionally acquired from the German universities. Inherent 
with it is the German concept of research and specialization. 
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The approach to specialization and research in the general field of science and 
scholarship interlock and are interdependent. This has characterized our graduate 
schools with its inherent belief that each candidate for the Ph.D. must in some 
way make a contribution to his own particular field. Perhaps it is the experimental 
psy ‘chologist’ s research on hoarding characteristics of rats, or the English student's 

“pirated phrases of Shakespeare,” ‘and so we go on believing that each becomes 
a master in his field, adding some contribution to his own discipline. It is perhaps 
this belief which has caused Professor Flexner to defend specialization by noting 
that “specialization has brought us to the point we have reached, and more highly 
specialized intelligence will carry us further” (3:17-18). 


It would seem that research and specialization, which is an essential aspect of 
research, have a natural place on the Graduate program. But we cannot infer that 
results have all been good, and that the end product has been the advancement of 
human knowledge. But a cursory examination of some of the research studies 
which annually come out from the archives of learning reveals much that is 
minutae tripe dressed in the perfect traditional model of research. It is one thing 
to have a genuine problem whose solution leads to some valuable addition to 
human knowledge, and quite another product when the outcome is a dolled-up 
manikin that really adds nothing. 


Dr. Gideonse’s defense of the charge of “misdirected research” is to be 
questioned: Dr. Gideonse probingly inquires “whether in general it is possible 
to collect facts without having at least implicit hypotheses or generalizations in 
mind.” The answer is: Yes, of course, we must have an hypothesis. The hypoth- 
esis may be set up so as to require data which will either substantiate or reject it. 
But that doesn’t necessarily mean that this hypothesis is not a trivial one, however 
expertly designed. 


The truth of the matter is that we have confused method with content, 
and mistaken well-defined tools for creative ability. Thus, for example, Ex- 
perimental Psychology requires empirical findings to be reported in quanti- 
tative terms. The mathematical forms it employs are essential. But to think of 
your whole experimental set-up in terms of what is just a good means of 
measurement is a sure way to snuff out the last flickering flame of originality. 
Aren’t we unwittingly riding the wrong horse? In following standard models of 
research graduate schools encourage a style perfectionism which in the process 
of hunting for form has lost originality of content. They are style perfectionists 
who in the progress of refining form have lost creative ability. Unlike Pygmalion 
they have not the spark that will breathe life into this handiwork. 


Some of those who have protested against specialization are themselves men 
of science. We might cite here the remarks of a contemporary who is both a 
noted scientist, and the President of America’s first research university—Johns 
Hopkins University. He is none other than Dr. Detlev Bronk. In an address 
before the American Association of Bacteriologists on the “Aims of Science” 
(May 15, 1950, Baltimore, Maryland), Dr. Bronk “remarked that in his own experi- 
ence he had seen many a man grow old before he had reached middle age. The 
premature aging was ‘described as the scientist getting into the narrow rut of 
specialization. 
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It is not implied in this paper that specialization per se is to be decried, but 
rather the course it has taken, and the false light we see it in. No doubt specializa- 
tion should be one of our most basic aims. But we must re-orient it—take it out 
of its narrow empty formalism, and clothe it with the garb of originality which is 
the true garment of all creative effort. 


In general, we need to take inventory of our graduate schools—define what 
we want to achieve. Then faculties of graduate departments can ask themselves 
(in the light of these objectives) such pertinent goal-directing queries which 
bring into being a graduate school built on certain accepted principles. It will not 
be just a training school for the Ph.D. who will teach. Nor will it be a factory 
for doctoral products who will vegetate in spiritless, hackworn, so-called research. 
But it will have certain common basic principles, and then differentiate training 
to meet the goals of different students. The differentiation may take form in the 
establishment of different curricula. But these too will have to be plotted and 
planned in terms of the overall goals of the graduate school. 
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THE BLIND SPOT IN EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 281) 

only those who are attempting to improve what he conceives to be the philo- 
sophy of education par excellence.’* Dogmatism in education should disappear and 
the debate lose many of its emotional and apparently irreconcilable aspects. It is 
tco often forgotten that it was the late John Dewey who declared: “Theory is in 
the end, as has been well said, the most practical of all things.”?° 


*For concise statements of four competing philosophies of education, see Philosophies of 
Education, 41st Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, 
1942; also, Horne, H., “Three Competing Philosophies of Education.” The Educational Forum, 


10, 2:133-38, 148. Jan., 1945. 
*Dewey, J., Sources of a Science of Education, Liveright Publishing Co., N. Y., 1931. p. 17. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
AIMS OF CHARLES PEIRCE 
AND JOHN DEWEY 


BY GEORGE S. MACCIA 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE UNDER ATTACK. Modern education is accused of neglect- 
ing to teach children the fundamental skills. It is claimed that the emphasis on 
vocationalism is so great that moral, ethical, and logical problems are neglected. 
The recent attacks are swelling with the fervor of those leveled against “Progres- 
sive Education” approximately fourteen years ago. A review of the literature 
of the criticisms against modern education will show that the attacks center 
upon what is termed the relativism of pragmatism. Perhaps the sum total of 
such objections has been expressed by William Pepperell Montague as follows: 


“Now, pragmatic relativism in its repudiation of logical validity and in its sub- 
stitution of the new interest in psychological genesis for the old interest in objective 
truth and falsity voices accurately and in the language of technical philosophy the 
anti-intellectualism that dominates the new school of political and social science. 
In theory it means the deliberate and systematic repudiation of that disinterested 
faith in ideals which, however imperfectly practised in the past, has been the 
inspiration of human greatness.” 


Although this is not the case with Montague, many writers and critics of 
pragmatism fail to see differences between the positions of such writers as James, 
Peirce, and Dewey. The confusion is greater, perhaps, between the philosophies 
of Peirce and Dewey. Before treating the educational aims of Peirce and Dewey 
a brief consideration of their writings on the problem of reality, knowledge, 
and truth will help sharpen the differences in their educational aims. 


Charles Peirce was a realist. 


“Truth is the conformity of a representation to its object. . . . Only, what is 
that ‘object’ which serves to define truth? Why it is the reality: it is of such na- 
ure as to be independent of representations of it. . . . (1.578,)”” 


“... the real is that which insists upon forcing its way to recognition as some- 
thing other than the mind’s creation.” (1.324) 





GEORGE S. MACCIA is a member of the Faculty of Education at the University of Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg, Canada. In this second of a series of three articles on the thought and in- 
fluence of Charles Sanders Peirce, there is a well-supported account of the likenesses and 
differences of Peirce and Dewey, both philosophically and educationally. For a full state- 
ment about the series of articles, see “The Educational Aims of Charles Peirce,” EpucaTionaL 
Tueory, July, 1954. 


‘Montague, William Pepperell, The Ways of Knowing (New York: Macmillan Co., 1948). 

*In keeping with common practice when referring to Charles S. Peirce, Collected Papers, 
eds. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931), vols. 
I-VI, reference notations will be made in the body of the text. The Roman numeral stands 
for the Volume. The Arabic numeral stands for the paragraph. 
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Dewey denies the existence of any antecedent reals. He emphatically re- 
pudiates a conformance theory of truth. 


“The conclusion of this part of the discussion will be that standards and tests 
of validity are found in the consequences of overt activity, not in what is fixed 
prior to it and independently of it.” 


“, . . Motions are true because they do have to do with true being—with full 
and ultimate Reality. Such a notion lies at the back of the head of everyone who 
has, in however an indirect way, been a recipient of the ancient and medieval 
tradition. This view is radically challenged by the pragmatic conception of truth, 
and the impossibility of reconciliation or compromise is, I think, the cause of the 
shock occasioned by the newer theory.” 


“‘Real’ things may be as transitory as you please or as lasting in time as you 
please; these are specific differences like that between a flash of lightning and the 
history of a mountain range. In any case they are for knowledge of ‘events’ not 
substances.” 

In his statements on knowledge Peirce clearly relates knowing with experi- 

enced existence. 


“The knowledge which you are compelled to admit is that know ledge which is 
directly forced upon you, and which there is no criticising, because it is directly 
forced upon you.’ (11.141) 


“It thus appears that all knowledge comes to us by observation. A p..c is forced 
upon us from without and seems to result from Nature’s mind; a part comes from 
the depths of the mind as seen from within, which we call our mind.” (11.444) 


“As all knowledge comes from synthetic inference, we must equally infer that 
all human certainty consists merely in our knowing that the processes by w hich 
our knowledge has been derived are such as must generally have led to true con- 


clusions.” (11.693) 
Dewey in defining knowledge uses terms which deny correspondence and 
affirm operation as the essence of knowing. 


“Knowledge then does not encompass the world as a whole. But the fact that it 
is not co-extensive with experienced existence is no defect or failure on its part. 
It is an expression of the fact that knowledge attends strictly to its own business;— 
transformation of disturbed and unsettled situations into those more controlled 


and more significant.” 
“When the belief that knowledge is active and operative takes hold of men, the 


ideal realm is no longer something aloof and separate; it is rather that collection 
of imagined possibilities that stimulates men to new efforts and realizations.” 


“When the practice of knowledge ceased to be dialectical and became experi- 
mental, knowing became preoccupied with changes and the test of knowledge be- 
came the ability to bring about certain changes.” 


‘John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York: Minton, Balch Co., 1939), p. 73. 

‘John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York: New American Library, 1951), 
p. 130. 

‘Dewey, Quest for Certainty, p. 128. 

‘Dewey, Quest for Certainty, p. 26. 

"Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 103. 

"Dewey, Quest for Certainty, p. 227. 
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For Peirce the final goal of inquiry is truth. 


“Truth is that concordance of an abstract statement with the ideal limit towards 
which endless investigation would tend to bring scientific belief, which concordance 
the abstract statement may possess by virtue of the confession of its inaccuracy 
and one-sidedness, and this confession is an essential ingredient of truth.” (V.565) 


“... there is something that is So, no matter if there be an overwhelming vote 
against it.” 11.135) 

Peirce would not accept the tenet that truth is measured by verification 
through direct observation (V.597). Dewey’s maxim of truth rests in such 
verification. Dewey says: 

“In physical matters men have slowly grown accustomed in all specific beliefs 


to identifying the true with the verified. But they still hesitate to recognize the 
implication of this identification and to derive the definition of truth from it.’ 


For Dewey the final goal of inquiry is the melioration of man’s ills both 
physically and socially. 
“The only guarantee of impartial, disinterested inquiry is the social sensitive- 
ness of the inquirer to the needs and problems of those with whom he is associ- 
ated.” 


“If ideas, meanings, conceptions, notions, theories, systems are instrumental to 
an active reorganization of the given environment, to a removal of some specific 
trouble and perplexity, then the test of their validity and value lies in accomplish- 
ing this work. If they succeed, in their office, they are reliable, sound, valid, good. 
true. If they fail to clear up confusion, to eliminate defects, if they increase con- 
fusion, uncertainty and evil when they are acted upon, then they are false.” 


The final aim of all moral action for Peirce is the summum bonum. The 
good aim can be pursued and adopted consistently. However, we can not rely 
upon either reason (for reason is in its infancy) nor upon science (for science 
must proceed without reservation to consequences) to yield criteria for moral 
action. Man’s racial instincts and religious heritage must supply the norms for 


action. 


“The pragmaticist does not make the susmum bonuwm to consist in action, but 
makes it to consist in that process of evolution whereby the existent comes more 
and more to embody those generals which were . . . said to be destined, which is 
what we strive to express in calling them reasonable.” (V.433) 

“Men continue to tell themselves they regulate their conduct by reason; but 
they learn to look forward and see what conclusions a given method will lead to 
before they give their adhesion to it. In short, it is no longer the reasoning which 
determines what the reasoning shall be. This is sham reasoning. In short, as 
morality supposes self-control, men learn that they must not surrender themselves 
unreservedly to any method, without considering to what conclusions it will lead 
them. But this is utterly contrary to the single-mindedness that is requisite in 
science. In order that science may be successful, its votaries must hasten to sur- 
render themselves at discretion to experimental inquiry, in advance of knowing 
what its decisions may be. There must be no reservations.” (1.57) 





"Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 131. 
*Ibid., p. 123. 
"[bid., p. 128. 
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“Morality consists in the folklore of right conduct. A man is brought up to 
think he ought to behave in certain ways. If he behaves otherwise, he is uncom- 
fortable, his conscience pricks him. That system of morals is the traditional wisdom 
of ages of experience. If a man cuts loose from it, he will become the victim of 
his passions. It is not safe for him even to reason about it, except in a purely specu- 
lative way.” (1.50) 

There is no single goal of action—conceived action or otherwise—for Dewey. 

Speaking of philosophies which hold a summum bonum Dewey said: 


“And yet these schools have agreed in the assumption that there is a single, fixed 
and final good. ... 

“The question arises whether the way out of the confusion and conflict is not 
to go to the root of the matter by questioning this common element. . . . It has 
been repeatedly suggested that the present limit of intellectual reconstruction lies 
in the fact that it has not as yet been seriously applied in the moral and social 
disciplines. Would not this further application demand precisely that we advance 
to a belief in a plurality of changing, moving, individualized goods and ends, and 
to a belief that principles, criteria, laws are intellectual instruments for analyzing 
individual or unique situations?” 

“. .. moralists usually draw a sharp line between the fields of the natural sciences 
and the conduct that is regarded as moral. But a moral that frames its judgments 
of value on the basis of consequences must depend in a most intimate manner upon 
the conclusions of science. For the knowledge of the relations between changes 
which enable us to connect things as antecedents and consequences is science.”” 


“Just as rational conceptions were once superimposed upon observed and tem- 
poral phenomena, so eternal values are superimposed upon experienced goods. 
In one case as in the other, the alternative is supposed to be confusion and lawless- 
ness. Philosophers suppose these eternal values are known by reason; the mass of 
persons that they are divinely revealed.”” 

“The chief consideration in achieving concrete security of value lies in the 
perfecting of methods of action. . . . It raises the question whether mankind has 
not now achieved a sufficient degree of control of methods of knowing and of arts 
of practical action so that a radical change in our conceptions of knowledge and 
practice is rendered both possible and necessary.”” 


“Judgments about values are judgments about the conditions and the results of 
experienced objects; judgments about that which should regulate the formation 
of our desires, affections and enjoyments.”” 


It is evident that ontologically and epistemologically there are differences 
between the philosophies of John Dewey and Charles Peirce that may not be 
passed over lightly. In the light of the present censure of our schools it is of 
value to examine Peirce’s philosophy for its implications for education. Since 
the major objection to the philosophy of John Dewey is his denial of a priori 
reals, and since the emphasis of Peirce’s philosophy is on a priori reals, the aims 
of education as derived from Peirce’s writings may provide in some measure 
a meeting ground for the protagonists and antagonists of modern education. 


“Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 132. 
“Dewey, Quest for Certainty, p. 274. 

“Ibid., p. 256. 

“Ibid., p. 36. 

*Ibid., p. 255. 
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A basic distinction underlying the thought of Peirce and Dewey lies in the 
problem of knowledge. Peirce emphasizes the cognitive aspect of knowing 
while Dewey emphasizes the behavioral. This does not mean that Peirce would 
advocate an armchair kind of education, nor does it mean that Peirce had much 
faith in direct communication between teacher and student. The student must 
do his own learning. He, himself, must experience objects and learn about their 
relation to himself and to each other by the actual manipulation of the objects 
in his environment. The knowledge of environment, gained by the student from 
his experience with it, is general. He cannot know the specific thing other than 
as he has conceptualized it. Thus, the logic of his thinking plays a vital role in 
his understanding the particular relations under question. The teacher, then, 
helps the student by helping him overcome the logical difficulties standing in 
the way of the student’s clear comprehension of the relations between the ob- 
jects studied (1.657). The teacher would endeavor to have the student foresee 
consequences so that he would be able to carry on activities which would enable 
him to make the requisite adjustments for carrying on his daily pursuits.‘* Both 
Peirce and Dewey emphasize activity in learning, but the outcome of the 
activity is different. School activity for Peirce would lead primarily to greater 
rational capacity. School activity for Dewey would lead principally to a capacity 
for continuous behavioral adjustments. 

Growth is a key concept in the thinking of both Peirce and Dewey. How- 
ever, the purpose of grow th is different. In the educational aim of Peirce, grow th 
has an outcome which is other than the process. Growth must end in the 
summum bonum. The purpose of growth for Dewey is more growth. There is 
no other end than the process itself.‘* Both men see the growth process as 
continuous reconstruction of experience. For Peirce the reconstruction must 
come about principally through reason and it must approach an ultimate (1.142). 
The reconstruction is a reconstruction of thought in its relation to things, not 
of the things in themselves (II.302). 

The concept of interest is part of the educational philosophy of Peirce 
and Dewey. With Dewey, Peirce maintains that the quality of learning depends 
upon the extent of the student’s interest in what is being done (V.582). However, 
what is being done, for Peirce, is the conceptualizing of the experiences under- 
gone. Interest must be a deep-seated impulse “to penetrate into the reason of 
things” (1.44), for, “there is but one thing needful for learning the truth and 
that is a hearty and active desire to learn what is true” (V.582). It is quite clear 
that, according to Peirce, the interest extends beyond the organic state of the 
individual and follows a principle. The principle followed is truth. Now truth 
is independent of the thought or state of the knower (V.211). Therefore, any 
organic states which interfere with learning truth must be controlled. Dewey 
rejects any doctrine of interest based on a principle which is something other 
than the course of action of the individual. “The principle is not what justifies 
an activity, for the principle is but another name for the continuity of activity.”"*® 
Interest is not general. It is specific. There is not interest but interests. 

“Interest, means that one is identified with the objects which define the activity 

and which furnish the means and obstacles to its realization.’”” 


“John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1916), pp. 89-90. 
“Ibid., p. 62. 

“Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 410. 

*"Ibid., p. 161. 
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The control of self is an educational aim of both Peirce and Dewey. The 
control of conduct and thought is to come about intrinsically and through the 
student’s own activity. This control comes as a result of experiencing. It is the 
result of consequences. To these statements both Dewey and Peirce would as- 
sent. However, Peirce defines self-control in terms of thought. “Self-control 
seems to be the capacity for rising to an extended view of practical subjects in- 
stead of seeing only temporary urgency” (V.339,n.1). 

“In its higher stages, evolution takes place more and more through self-control, 

and this gives the pragmaticist a sort of justification for making the rational 
purport to be general.” (V.432 


Dewey, on the other hand, defines control in terms of action. 
Ts oe ‘ontrol is a guiding of activity to its own end; it is an assistance in doing 
fully what some organ is already tending to do. 


Internal control (self-control) arises in the nature of the situations in which 
the individual takes part. It consists in habits of understanding. These habits 
are set up “in using objects in correspondence with others w hether by way 
of cooperation and assistance or rivalry and competition. ”22 ‘Thus, in setting 
up an environment, the school should provide activities which would bring 
about control ordered by the relations involved in activities. In this educational 
aim of Dewey, active environment implies behavior, not conception. Peirce’s 
educational environment should lead to conception and to control by conscious 
intent on the part of the student. In either case, the environment should be one 
that brings about the desired learning through the student’s own experience. 


Learning by experience is an aim supported by Peirce and Dewey. The 
fundamental difference between the educational aim of Peirce and that of 
Dewey lies in their conception of the nature of experience. For Peirce, experi- 
ence implies duality. There is an agent and patient which are really distinct 
from each other. In the learning experience, the student is the patient and the 
external object is the agent. On the other hand, there is no duality of agent and 
patient in Dewey’s conception of experience. “The nature of experience can be 
understood only by noting that it includes an active and passive element pe- 
culiarly combined.”2 However, there is a cognitive aspect in experience. This 
cognitive aspect of tivine tate lies in seeing connections.** For Peirce, the cogni- 
tive aspect of experience is exemplified in the formation of ideas (V.50). It is 
the formation of ideas which forms the basis for communication. 


A comparison of Peirce’s and Dewey’s educational aims for communication 
reveals again a basic difference in the thinking of Peirce and that of Dewey. 
Dewey stresses behavioral activities. According to Dewey, communication ‘is 
carried on through sharing of activities.2° Whereas, Peirce stresses conceptual 
activities, for communication is carried on by means of the transference of 
ideas. Obviously, the means for achieving communication would differ in the 
two schools. Activities in a “Peircian” school would be designed to bring about 


common, conjoint experience. 





*Tbid., p. 29. 
*lbid., p. 39. 
*“Ibid., p. 163. 
*Ibid., p. 163. 
*Ibid., p. 11. 
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Both Peirce and Dewey are in agreement about the importance of the de- 
velopment of imagination as an aim in education. However, their conceptions 
of the nature of imagination are not the same. Dewey defines imagination as a 
medium of appreciation in every field. However, imagination should not be 
confused with imagery (fancy or myth). It is the sensing of meaning. According 
to Peirce, imagination is a cognitive process whereby images are inferred 
(V.303). These images serve as signs representing the object in conceptual 
processes. Although Peirce recognizes process in experience and imagination, he 
places his emphasis on the conceptual aspect of this process. For Dewey there is 
nothing beyond process in experience and imagination. Thus, differences will 
not be in the type but in the outcome of educational experiences which follow 
from the respective aims. 


Closely related to imagination is memory. Both philosophers reject the 
faculty theory of memory, and emphasize memory as the process of associating 
past and present. In Dewey’s view memory is considered in terms of the associa- 
tion of events past w ith events present. The association of events past is accom- 
panied by emotional tone. 

“Memory is vicarious experience in which there is all the emotional values of 

actual experience without its strains, vicissitudes and troubles.” 
As Peirce sees it the recall of past is a cognitive function. The object recalled is 
“an articulated complex and worked-over product which differs infinitely and 
immeasureably from feeling” (1.379). The development of the memorial process 
is an educational aim of both men. It is evident that the two aims are essentially 
different in their outcome. 

The formation of habits is an educational aim supported by these philoso- 
phers. Peirce distinguishes between habits of reasoning and habits of conduct. 
Dewey makes no such distinction. Thinking and conduct are just two sides of 
the same coin. They are part and parcel of each other. It is evident that class- 
room activities following Peirce’s aim may differ according to the habit being 
developed. Whereas, the activities carried out under the Dewey aim would be 
the same. Habits of thinking would be habits of conduct. 


In their ethical aims for education, Peirce and Dewey are poles apart. Peirce’s 
aim stresses norms of conduct. Dewey’s aim stresses means of action. For norms 
of conduct, Peirce looks to the Bible, especially the New Testament. The “New 
Testament is ‘not’ a textbook of the logic of science,” but it “is certainly the 
highest existing authority in regard to the dispositions of heart which a man 
ought to have.” Peirce fears the rational in morals. 


“Well, political economy has its formula for redemption, too. It is this: Intelli- 
gence in the service of greed insures the justest of prices, the fairest contracts, the 
most enlightened conduct of all the dealings between men, and leads to the summum 
bonum, food in plenty and perfect comfort. Food for whom? Why, for the greedy 
master of intelligence. I do not mean to say that this is one of the legitimate con- 
clusions of political economy, the scientific character of which I fully acknowledge. 
But the study of doctrines, ‘themselves true, will often temporarily encourage gen- 
eralizations extremely false, as the study of physics has encouraged necessitarian- 
ism. What I say, then, is that the great attention paid to economical questions dur- 
ing our century has induced an exaggeration of the beneficial effects of greed and 
of the unfortunate results of sentiment, until there has resulted a philosophy which 


*Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 30. 
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comes unwittingly to this, that greed is the great agent in the elevation of the 
human race and in the evolution of the universe.” (VI.290) 


Dewey also fears the rational in morals. However, he does not look to a creed, 
but rather to society for norms of action. Morality for Dewey is the effective 
samanee. of social living. 

“Morals is not a canine of acts nor a set of rules to be applied like drugstore 
prescriptions or cook-book recipes. The need in morals is for specific methods of 
inquiry and of contrivance: Methods of inquiry to locate difficulties and evils; 
methods of contrivance to form plans to be used as working hypotheses in dealing 
with them. And the pragmatic import of the logic of individualized situations, each 
having its own irreplaceable good and principle, is to transfer the attention of 
theory from preoccupation with general conceptions to the problem of developing 
effective methods of inquiry.”” 


Since growth is an end in itself, Dewey does not write of growth as the 
development toward certain ends. For this reason the development of thought 
must be considered as a separate educational aim. “Thinking is method, the 
method of intelligent experience in the course which it takes.”** Dewey differs 
sharply from Peirce in defining the nature of thinking, and the way in which 
thinking can be best dev eloped. Thinking as the method of educative experience 
can best be developed by: 

“. . . first that the pupil have a genuine situation of experience—that there by 
continuous activity in which he is interested for its own sake; secondly, that a 
genuine problem develop within this situation as a stimulus to thought; third, that 
he possess the information and make the observations needed to deal with it; 
fourth, that suggested solutions occur to him which he shall be responsible for de- 
veloping in an orderly way; fifth, that he have opportunity and occasion to test 
his ideas by application, to make their meaning clear and to discover for himself 
their validity. “saa 


It is clear from the above quotation that thinking is envisaged by Dewey as con- 
sisting principally of intelligent activity. The school teaches problem solvi ing. For 
Peirce, thought is typified in reasoning. Reasoning is defined as a process which 
takes place in the consciousness and in which conclusions are inferred from 
judgments as premises according to a habit of thought which the reasoner 
approves as a means to truth (II. 773). This method does not specify any par- 
ticular method of inquiry. Method is implied; albeit, a general method which fol- 
lows the principles of logic. The improvement of reasoning can be brought 
about by improving the system of logic whose principles are being followed 
(11.190). It is clear, then, that the reasoning of Peirce is not the thinking of 
Dewey. Probably the most divergent educational practices would result from 
the differences in the nature of thought as defined by Peirce and Dewey. 


On the surface it appears that educational aims derived from the philosophy 
of Peirce would be more appealing to the antagonists of modern education than 
it would be acceptable to our schools’ protagonists. It seems clear, however, that 
the Pragmaticism of Peirce is not the Pragmatism of Dewey. These two philoso- 
phers should not be confused as one. Peirce’s writings and their implications 
for education should be examined on their own merits. 


*Ibid., pp. 136-137. 
*Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 180. 
*Ibid., p. 192. 
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SOME VALUE PROBLEMS OF THE 
CLASSROOM = TEACHER* 


BY MORRIS GALL 


IF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER be regarded as the hub of the educative process, his 
value problems will be seen to radiate toward (or to derive from) all other 
areas or aspects of education—the child, the administrator, fellow teachers, the 
community. Within each of these categories a host of value-problems will be 
seen to confront the teacher. The more conscientious and intelligent the young 
teacher, the more crushing the burden of educational choices he is likely to 
perceive. Some will, like Hamlet, “take arms against a sea of troubles and by 
opposing end them.” Others will muddle along from expedient to expedient. 
Still others will, like the members of this Society, seek the nourishment and 
guidance offered by philosophy. I take it, therefore, that all of you at this Con- 
ference have answers (albeit not identical answers), once the problems are 
stated. This paper, then, is an attempt to state some of the problems to which 
you have the tentative if not absolute answers. 


Tue TEACHER AND THE CHILD 


How does a child learn? What should a child learn? Do girls and boys 
require the same education? Should all children go to school? For how long? 
What kind of discipline do we want? What is moral education? 


A child learns best by memorizing the answers to important questions, say 
some. He learns by repitition, say others. He learns by developing his latent 
mental powers, say still others. He learns in response to felt needs, contend 
others. He learns only when he is interested. He learns only by doing. He learns 
in a series of logical steps. He learns through insight. Out of this welter, the 
teacher will need to find how the child learns in order to know how he, the 
teacher, should teach. 


The question of what the child should learn will be answered in many 
ways also. Some will demur even to teaching the three Rs. Beyond that, each 
area will find its advocates and its antagonists. Some would emphasize, others 
exorcise religion, foreign languages, sex education, vocations, the arts, science, 
social studies, health education. Some would avoid controversial questions. 





MORRIS GALL is a teacher of social studies at the Long Island City High School in New 
York, and a lecturer on education at The City College. With minor revisions, the article 
published bere was read as an address before the Middle Atlantic States Philosophy of Edu- 
cation Conference on March 7, 1953. 


*The classroom teacher is bedeviled by value problems arising from the general nature 
of his profession—problems relating to the child, the administrator, the communinty, and 
the teacher’s deeper self. The study of philosophy of education should help resolve these 
tensions and thus, by building peace of mind, make for better teaching. 
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Some would indoctrinate. Some would give patriotism the major emphasis. Teach 
subject matter! Teach attitudes! Teach how to think—not what to think! Teach 


tolerance! Teach reverence! 


Teach whom? Boys get preference. No, equality for both sexes. Emphasize 
educating the intellectual elite. No, this is a democracy, teach all. Some say, 
compulsory education for all till the age of sixteen is a farce. Some say we 
have too little, not too much education. 


Enough of this. Here comes an easy question—discipline. “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.” Corporal punishment i is and should be illegal. A quiet class- 
room is a well-disciplined classroom. The appeal to fear does irreparable damage. 
Appeal to rewards and punishments. Win the love and affection of the child. 
Try to develop self-discipline. 

One more question: what is moral education? It is identical with religious 
training. Far from it—it is synonymous with ethical character. This will get us 
nowhere. Let us see how it may be taught. By learning moral ideals like the 
ten commandments. By precept. By analyzing problems of moral conduct. By 
experience in making moral judgments and accepting the consequences. 

So much for the teacher and the child. 


THE TEACHER AND THE ADMINISTRATOR 

I take it that we are in an era of increasingly democratic administration. 
Else the questions to be asked, as well as those already posed, will but serve to 
frustrate a conscientious teacher. 

What does a teacher owe to a supervisor-administrator? Obedience! Co- 
operation! His best effort! Nothing! 


What does an administrator owe to a teacher? The administrator should 
be kind, sympathetic, ever ready to listen to a teacher’s problems. The admini- 
strator should be firm, unbending, determined to get the most out of his teachers 
for the money. The administrator should demonstrate good teaching or make 
models available. He should facilitate teaching by contriving to provide ma- 
terials, rooms, teachable classes (homogeneous groupings, serious discipline cases 
removed). He should support the teacher in any showdown with parents or 
children. He should smoothe friction between teachers. He should adjudicate 
all disputes honestly and dispassionately. There is absolutely no room for super- 
vision in education. Good administration is possible only where authority and 
responsibility are dispersed, for power always corrupts. 


THe TEACHER AND THE COMMUNITY 


Teaching is a calling, and the teacher should be completely dedicated. The 
teacher should take courses, attend conferences, meet with parents, do civic, 
religious, and charitable work in the community, give his time to school teams, 
clubs, and organizations, experiment with new methods, tutor slow pupils, con- 
duct forums for parents, contribute to educational literature. 


The teacher should refrain from criticizing the mayor, the board of educa- 
tion, or his administrators. The teacher should be satisfied with a minimum living 
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wage. The community should pay its teachers the best wage it can afford. It 
should provide good ‘buildings and facilities, guarantee tenure to its teachers, 
and treat them as honored citizens. 


Tue TEACHER AND His SELF 


This category will give me an opportunity to present some value problems 
that might be subsumed under other headings. For example, teachers often 
ask themselves the question, “Should I continue to teach?” because of the atti- 
tude the community assumes—poor pay, loyalty oaths, censors, investigations, 
the intense pressure of work, and the low esteem in which teachers are often 
held (real estate boards sometimes call us “tax-eaters’’). 


Another question teachers often ask themselves is, “Should I seek an ad- 
ministrative post?” Because of the line and staff arrangement of salaries, power, 
and responsibility, improvement means advancement to an administrative posi- 
tion when it should mean a greater contribution to the children (better teaching, 
for example). 


Still another question: “How shall I spend my leisure time—working toward 
improving my teaching, seeking advancement, working at another job, doing the 
things I enjoy—political, fraternal, religious, sports, music, travel, home, reading, 
etc., etc.? 


“What professional organization (for example, subject-matter association 
or teachers union) shall I affiliate with, and how much time shall I devote to 
this work?” 


CONCLUSION 


These are but a few of the axiological questions that arise to perplex the 
classroom teacher. They come readily to mind to one who has been a classroom 
teacher for over twenty years. All ‘the more so since I have been presenting 
some of these questions to college classes in Education. You who have been 
doing this know how easy it is to confuse most college students, get them to 
change their minds, lead their reasoning to.a “reducto ad absurdum.” Of course, 
we have the advantage of having examined these questions thoroughly. We 
know the answers. But we know also that different philosophical orientations— 
neo-Thomism, idealism, experimentalism—often present different answers. We 
have learned, therefore, that we must continually examine our own position 
even as we advocate it in the market place of ideas. 


Finally, as a classroom teacher, I can testify to the practical value of phi- 
losophy of education in giving resolution to the tensions set up by many of 
these challenging questions of “should” and “ought.” And, may I take this 
opportunity, in closing, to pay homage to my own teachers of philosophy who 
helped me to attain some peace of mind and to become a better teacher. 
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Building A Philosophy Of Education 


by HARRY S. BROUDY, State Teachers College, 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Written for students who need to build, for themselves, a reasonable philosophy 
of education, this book first presents problems already familiar to the student, then 
discloses the epistomological, metaphysical and ethical issues underlying these prob- 
lems. The student thereby is given the tools which he can use on the practical 
problems which await him as an educator. 


480 pages * S%” x 8%" °° Published May 1954 


Public Education Under Criticism 


Edited by C. WINFIELD SCOTT and CLYDE M. HILL, 
Yale University 


Here is an anthology of the best articles dealing with the problem of public school 
criticism. An introductory chapter by the editors sets the background of the prob- 
lem, and a closing chapter summarizes the material briefly and interpretively. The 
readings themselves are from both popular lay magazines and from educational 
journals. The criticisms with answers are presented topically, and a detailed table 
of contents makes possible quick location of materials. 


432 pages * 6% x9” °* Published July 1954 


Staff Personnel In The Public Schools 


by WILLARD S. ELSBREE and E. EDMUND REUTTER, Jr., 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Spotlighting current conditions, practices and trends, this new text provides a com- 
plete analysis of the problems faced by the professional staff in today’s public 
schools. In concrete terms the authors show how the effectiveness of the public 
school staff can be increased through the development of sound personnel policies 
in the public school systems. 

The book deals with such timely issues as salaries, academic freedom, and recruit- 
ment of personnel. It makes specific suggestions and recommendations both for 
present practice and for long-range planning. Other problems brought into sharp 
focus include teaching load, tenure, leaves of absence, retirement, and legal status. 


438 pages * S%"”x8%"” ° Published May 1954 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BuILpiInG A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Harry Ss: Broudy. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1954. 480 pp. 


This is not merely another but a somewhat different book in the philosophy 
of education. It is different in that its primary emphasis is on the building rather 
than the presenting of a system of thought. Somewhat as in geometry, the stu- 
dent is made conscious of the problems and content with which he must deal, 
and the processes he should use if he is to acquire philosophical mindedness. 
The author’s position, that of Classical Realism, is presented, but as the preferred 
rather than the only way by which pertinent problems can be solved. Differ- 
ences of opinion on the part of the reader seem to be invited rather than tolerated. 
Consequently, this work should be of much value to beginners as well as to those 
with varying degrees of proficiency in the field. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first, “Man, Society, and the 
School,” deals with the scope, content, methodology, and organization of the 
school. Pertinent psychological, sociological, pedagogical, and philosophical 
materials are included also. In the second part, an exposition of value theory 
and its relation to education is followed by systematic consideration of economic, 
health, recreational, associational, aesthetic, moral, and religious values. 


A somewhat comparable approach is followed in each value area. In the 
chapter on moral values, for instance, the author considers in order the meaning 
of moral experience and moral education, the criteria of moral education and 
education, and perspective in moral values. The chapter closes, as do most of 
the others, with a summary, problems for discussion and research, and sugges- 
tions for further reading. Appropriately the book ends much as does each chap- 
ter. The last chapter, titled “Building your own philosophy of education,” 
tersely asks ten questions, answers to which “represent the outcomes the author 
had in mind for you...” (p. 455). 


Instead of presenting a systematic treatise of Critical Realism, Mr. Broudy 
deals with major problems in education. One by one these issues are analyzed, 
suggested approaches of the various philosophical systems are evaluated, and 
then, on the basis of stated assumptions, a tentative conclusion is reached. Such 
approach can be illustrated by examining the contents of the chapter titled “Edu- 
cation in the Social Order.” “The important issue is . . . which social arrange- 
ments further or hinder its members’ drive to self-perfection” (p. 93). The as- 
sumptions are made “that social institutions develop in response to some need of 
the group,” and “that the principle of the division of labor applies or could 
apply to social institutions. . . . Each social institution has a particular task which 
differentiates it from other institutions” as well as “a subsidiary set of tasks... ” 


(pp. 93-4). 


The respective roles of government, family, and church are examined, their 
educational functions are enumerated, and the consequent appropriate tasks of 
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the school are presented. The conclusions reached are that “The school is not a 
legislative agency .. . , not a family ., not a church... , not Science..., 
not an industry or business . . (but) is established by the group w hen intel- 
lectual habits need to be Setiiiahiay formed in all or some of the citizens” (pp. 
122-23). 


It was noted above that one of the first things done in the chapter on the 
social order was to state certain fundamental assumptions. A similar practice 
characterizes the book as a whole. On the basis of these assumptions, the author 
logically arrives at certain rather definite conclusions. This practice enables the 
reader to evaluate each step in the process and therefore to be both a spectator 
and a participant. At all times he is able to determine the extent to which he is 
in either agreement or disagreement with the position being advanced. As a 
result, the material presented is positive but not unduly didactic. Moreover, the 
practice of forming one’s own assumptions and of reasoning logically to satisfac- 


tory conclusions is encouraged. 


Perhaps the one complaint uttered most often by beginning students in the 
philosophy of education is that the contents are too abstract. As a result, often 
they find themselves engaged in the process of memorizing sentences rather than 
of acquiring understandings. Mr. Broudy’s frequent use a common place illus- 
trations should do much to allay such criticisms. For instance, in the chapter on 
moral values he attempts to clarify the role of ought in moral experience. The 
need for both freedom to choose and therefore of alternatives from which to 
choose is stated. “These alternatives must have different consequences, and it 
must not be a matter of indifference as to which I choose. For example, if the 
need of choosing between haddock and halibut in a restaurant arises, it would 
hardly be regarded as a moral situation” (p. 400). However, as the various con- 
ditions of moral choice are delineated, this problem of halibut vs. haddock is 
considered in such manner that problems requiring a degree of moral decision 
do arise. Once the role of moral choice in such concrete and somewhat inconse- 
quential situations is seen, progress can be made toward more fundamental under- 
standings. The very fact that reasoning by analogy may be fallacious can be a 
merit; thus, opportunity is provided for practice in analysis and discrimination. 


A point of view which Mr. Broudy seems to hold quite strongly and to 
which there will be some serious objection is that the powers of the school to 
oppose effectively the will and the mores of society are quite limited. For ex- 
ample, many educators deplore the extent to w hich youths receive their physical 
education through “spectatoring” rather than participating. Consequently, 
“Some hardy souls draw a further conclusion, viz., that interscholastic sports 
should be replaced by intramural sports. This is good logic but poor educational 
politics because the people will not cheerfully be deprived of their spectacles, 
and, after all, the schools do belong to the people” (p. 323). 


It is impossible to say whether the author accepts such a situation or is 
engaging in a bit of Socratic irony. If he does accept it, he is in agreement with 
that which is almost universal in practice. That is, on the whole schools do ac- 


cept “god's” will, god being the dominant contemporary pressure group. 


Dividends in the form of security, position, and promotion are better. On the 
other hand, if the statement is ironical, it behooves educators to make an effec- 


tive rejoinder and then practice it. 
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Comparable statements are made with considerable regularity. One can 
almost hear Mr. Broudy chuckle as he pens the following concerning the use of 
“schools to appraise the somewhat raucous institution of advertising. . . . : Above 
all, it would be an act of national ingratitude to cast aspersions on an industry 
that brings to our homes the bulk of our entertainment and current informa- 
tion. For if it were not for advertising, we are warned, there would be no radio, 
television, or new spapers” (Pp. 310). Whether such statements are either ironical 
or honest expressions of opinion seems unimportant. In either case, they do 
reveal a position which does exist and therefore tend to stimulate thought con- 
cerning both that which is and that which ought to be. 


This work provides a challenge to America’s preoccupation with the im- 
mediately utilitarian. In commenting on man’s need for serenity when faced 
with problems beyond his control, such as a body made defective through birth, 
disease, or accident, the author says: “A peculiar sort of blindness in our culture 
makes of the Humanities a luxury that the common man can do without. And 
it is hard to know what to say about such blindness when it attacks the profes- 
sional educator who perspires so freely and easily in his efforts for a practical 
education for the ‘common’ man. For if anything should be common know ledge, 
it is that no amount of skill, knowledge, and good will can bring all the 
factors that shape our lives under our individual or collective control. For 
every man, perspective is a requirement that he will have to fill, and perspective 
is found only in the Humanities—in literature, art, religion, and philosophy” 

(p. 320). 

Some additional characteristics of the philosophy advanced in this work 
are: first, much emphasis is placed on the acquiring of various study, w ork, and 
play skills and many-sided bodies of information. Second, the need for standards 
of achievement and behavior is stressed. Third, the values of general education 
are presented clearly. And fourth, the vital role of both intrinsic and instru- 
mental values is recognized. 


The following citations, as well as those given previously, are indicative 
of the succinct style which characterizes this work. “But achievement or not, 
status men must have” (p. 339). “Every biography is an adventure with values 
and an individual answer to the riddle of perspective” (p. 316). “The social 
order is troubled because the concepts and values on which it was founded no 
longer fit the conditions in which they have to operate” (p. 344). “The persons 
within the society are like passengers on a huge liner. They seem to be moving 
in all directions on the ship, but obviously the ship is carrying them in only one 
direction” (p. 345). “We have stressed aesthetic charity, i.e., We Owe it to our 
fellow men to spare them our ugliness” of person, “homes, neighborhoods, pub- 
lic buildings, and the other objects we put out for public inspection” (p. 373). 
“Moral reflection, i.e., examining the claims upon our sense of duty, may prove 
embarrassing. Such reflection is always a potential danger to conventional 
morality” (p. 410). “There is always risk in inquiry, in reflection, and in knowl- 
edge. . But there is no way of av oiding that risk if we intend to be men 
rather than trained animals” (p. 411). 

F. L. SHOEMAKER 
Ohio University 
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INTERGROUP EpucaTion. By Lloyd and Elaine Cook. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1954. 


In our time the problem of reconciling liberty and equality with diversity 
has taken an acute form. This is what we now call the problem of intergroup re- 
lations. The analysis of the problem and the search for solutions has given new 
vitality to American social science and has in the last decade produced works 
of high calibre in social psychology, sociology, and related areas. In the volume, 
Intergroup Education, by Lloyd and Elaine Cook, we have the first general 
textbook based on the results of these studies addressed specifically to teacher 
education students and practicing teachers. 


The flaw in American society which relegates minority racial, ethnic, and 
to some extent, religious groups, composing possibly one fifth of our population, 
to varying degrees of deprivation and limited access to our common culture 
threatens our democratic structure. It should be noted that the only other great 
nation with an ethnic diversity comparable to ours, the U.S.S.R., is committed 
to a totalitarian solution. 


A democratic solution of the intergroup problem depends to a great degree 
on the rank and file of the teaching profession. Yet how few of our teachers 
understand the complexities of our multi-group society, the interweaving of 
socio-economic and ethnic patterns, the interrelation between our ethnocentrism 
and our international problems, or the relation of democracy to diversity. 


The authors of Intergroup Education are competent educational sociologists. 
Lloyd Cook utilizes his rich experiences as director of the recent action-research 
survey of the American Council of Education and editor and author, respectively, 
of the two volume report of its findings: College Programs in Intergroup Re- 
lations and Intergroup Relations in Teacher Education. The volume at hand re- 
sembles the earlier books in being empirical, undogmatic, well documented, and 
in its emphasis on the group and community. 


The volume is divided into three parts: Part 1, First Perspectives, gives back- 
ground material on minority groups and basic concepts; Part 2, Understanding 
Prejudice and Discrimination, deals with the development of prejudices in child- 
hood, adolescence and on the college level in the socialization process, and con- 
tinues with a description of cleavages in the adult community; Parts 3 and 4, 
more than half the book, present educational techniques for improving inter- 
group relations and a discussion of the role of the teacher. 


The legislative approach, such as laws against discrimination, and the situa- 
tional approach such as non-discriminatory housing projects, are distinguished 
from the techniques which are essentially educational. There is a brief discussion 
of the possibilities and limitations of a broad range of educational methods: con- 
tact and acquaintance; mass media; ceremonies and pageants; work experiences: 
academic teaching; area study and action; vicarious experiences; guidance and 
psycho-therapy. 

While striving for the comprehensiveness necessary in a good text, the 
authors give occasional indication of their preferences. The most original chapter 
in the book is entitled, “A Theory of Human Rights Teaching,” in which a plea 
is made for teaching about intergroup problems in terms of the concept of 
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reciprocal rights and obligations of all Americans. The authors argue that the 
tough-minded approach is superior to that based on universal human needs, first, 
because it relates the individual to society, second, because it calls for a study 
of our democratic heritage, third, because it is a way of gauging the extent of 
discrimination, fourth, because it reinforces the moral position of minorities. 


The authors’ theory of prejudice is implicit rather than explicit. Though 
there is considerable awareness of the complex factors involved, their major 
emphasis is on the sociological view that prejudice is a byproduct of the cohesion 
of the in-groups directed against out-groups. The corollary with respect to the 
reduction of prejudice is that this will be successful to the extent to which the 
values and norms of the groups to which prejudiced individuals belong can be 


changed. 


This theory, called ethnocentrism, derived from Sumner’s doctrine of the 
mores, while useful, does not deal adequately with the many facets of the 
problem in our society. To some extent it represents the preoccupation of 
American sociology with the small primary group and relative disinterest in 
larger institutional patterns. The modern individual is a member of many over- 
lapping groups and has a variety of roles which reach out beyond his local 
community. We need to know ‘much more about the ways in which diverse 
roles affect personality and how larger institutional identifications affect smaller 
group patterns and the manner in which ethnic stereotypes are reconstructed. 


The ethnocentric theory needs to be supplemented by the findings of recent 
psychological studies of the w ays in which prejudice may reinforce personality 
and status needs in our society. (This point of view 1s succinctly stated in 
Chapter 3 of Simpson and Yinger’s Racial and Cultural Minorities.) 


Also, some weight might well be given to the concept of discrimination 
as a “mask of privilege,” in McCarey Williams’ phrase. There are vested inter- 
ests in maintaining the current pattern, as Myrdal’s An American Dilemma and 
Cox’s Class, Caste and Race have demonstrated. 


We cannot be too hard on our authors for failing to give us a systematic 
theory of the learning and unlearning of prejudice, since an adequate and gen- 
erally agreed upon theory of learning is still to be achieved. The sociological 
concept of learning as socialization, and the authors’ own preference for the 
group dynamics approach of Lewin are useful as far as they go. There is men- 
tion of the suggestive work of Dollard, but no elaboration. The most valuable 
contribution of the book in this area is in its excellent case material on school 
learning situations. (We are promised a full volume of such case studies in the 
near future.) The author’s position on the controversial issue of whether a 
collateral, indirect approach to prejudice is more effective than a direct ap- 
proach is not stated categorically, but the import of the book as a whole would 
seem to favor the direct approach. On the question of whether likenesses or 
differences should be emphasized, they suggest using both approaches. Some 
experimentation with learning situations might be able to give us answers to 
both the above questions. 


One would like to suggest two additions to the book which might make 
it even more useful. The authors inform us that they have chosen the term 
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intergroup in preference to intercultural, because the former includes, in addi- 
tion to race, creed, and nationality, socio-economic groups. Incidentally, there 
is no mention of Rachel Davis DuBois, the pioneer of the intercultural move- 
ment in this country. Possibly because the authors avoid dealing with values as 
such, they have not included a chapter on the theory of a multi-group society 
in a democracy. The closest the book gets to this is in the Chapter, Tow ard 
a Theory of Human Rights Teaching, previously mentioned. We must still 
look to Vickery and Cole’s Intercultural Education in American Schools for 
a theory of cultural democracy. 


One wishes also that there were a chapter on the development of the 
intergroup movement in the United States, even though there are numerous 
references to the major intergroup agencies. A brief discussion of the context 
in which public and private agencies have developed, the groups which they 
represent, and some appraisal of their programs would be valuable. 


In the long run, intergroup education will need an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. The psychologist of learning, the cultural historian, the economist, the 
social philosopher, the student of creative arts and folklore, each has contri- 
bution to make. Meanwhile the volume at hand is probably the best single 
book for alerting teachers to the complexities of the intergroup problem and 
for enhancing their effectiveness in working for solutions. 


Henry MILLER 
City College of the City of New York 





How We Fovueur ror Our Scuoors. By Edward Darling in collaboration with 
members of the staff of the Center for Field Studies of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1954. 255 pages. 


Director Cyril G. Sargent of the Harvard Center for Field Studies states 
in the introduction, “It is not a profound book, nor is it meant for the scholar 
or the professional.” Despite this modest appraisal, the scholar or professional 
should find this book well worth reading. Darling builds the story of a Pasadena- 
type attempt to smear schools and to oust the superintendent into a climax almost 
as exciting as Perry Mason solving the case of the Bashful Blonde in court. 
The good guys meet the bigots in a mass meeting and beat them down on 
every charge. Charges include failure to teach fundamentals; abandonment of 
the classics; lack of standards; teaching of atheism, socialism, and communism; 
and several others. Names are named and rebuttals made in a series of three- to 
six-minute speeches by two professors, a judge, a minister, a labor leader, and 
others. Despite the triumph of the good guys, the schools are hurt as teachers 
become timid in the classroom. 


The professional might well have this for bedside reading instead of who- 
dunits or space opera. When finished, it might be loaned to a series of 
friends and acquaintances who are concerned about today’s schools. It might 
not convert a fanatic, but it would be a good antidote for those who take Bestor 
and Lynd too seriously. 


Vynce A. HINEs 
University of Florida 
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PuriTAN Sace: Cottecrep WriTINGS OF JONATHAN Epwarps. Edited by Vergilius 
Ferm. New York: Library Publishers, 1953. 640 pages. 


This volume was published to celebrate the 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Jonathan Edwards and if, as the publisher claims, Edwards was indeed a “pio- 
neer in American education, theology, philosophy, science and psychology” 
the book admirably demonstrates that we have come a long way from our 
pioneer days. 


The book begins with an essay, “Of Insects,” written at the age of eleven 
(“Of all Insects no one is more wonderful than the Spider.”), continues with 
various “Resolutions,” “His Diary,” and “Notes on Natural Science,” and con- 
cludes with many tangled theological treatises. Running throughout is Ed- 
wards’ pride and joy in his humility: “We are little, despicable creatures, even 
worms of the dust.” “The pleasures of humility are really the most refined, 
inward and exquisite, delights in the world. How hateful is a proud man.’ 


We see in these collected writings how Jonathan Edwards, the greatest 
and (fortunately) the last of the great ‘Puritan mystics, by using his truly great 
gifts of mind and devotion, helped pave the way to the rejection of Calvinism 
by brilliantly demonstrating its logical (and pathological) conclusions and by 
literally giving the people hell. Through his over-zealous preaching to his “Sin- 
ners in the Hands of an Angry God” he helped, in the long run, to alienate 
New Englanders from his tragic devotion to an obsolete and decadent ideal 
that had developed in the midst of a pathetically limited cultural and intellec- 
tual environment. 


The book is of great interest to the student of the history of ideas in 
America, but, unfortunately, it is so printed that the student will have difficulty 
in using it (margins are almost non-existent—it is almost necessary to break the 
back of the book to read to the inside edges of the pages—there is no index). 
Although the amount of material is generous and well-chosen, it would be 
more accurate to call the book Selected rather than Collected Writings of Jona- 


than Edwards. 


Lioyp SUTTELL 
University of Puerto Rico 





Tue Wortps’ Goon. By Carleton Washburne. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1954. 301 pages. 


This book might best be regarded as an explanation of three fundamental 
premises: (1) “That the good of our country is dependent, vitally dependent, 
on the good of the world” (p. 274); (2) that the United Nations is doing and, 
given the chance, can do much more to insure world understanding and co- 
operation; and (3) that the achieving of world understanding is a responsibility 
of education and those that control it. Using both theoretical considerations 
and factual data (for example, in chapter VI, “Our Common Humanity”), espe- 
cially in detailing the progress already made by the United Nations, the author 
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advances weighty arguments in support of each premise. His case, though it 
embodies much that will be called visionary and utopian, stands on solid logic 
and enjoys a strong emotional appeal for all people who would like to see 
the emergence of a world order based on intelligent concern for the good 
of all. 


Here is a positive program aimed at maintaining world peace and developing 
intellectual and moral unity in an increasingly inter-dependent world. There 
will, however, be much disputing of the argument as a whole and of each of the 


premises. 


The central point of view defended in this book will be interpreted by 
some Americans as advocating a weakening of the American position, a willing- 
ness to sell out American interests, at the very moment in which, with war 
with communist imperialism a constant threat, the greatest possible mustering 
of strength is vital. To speak of the world’s good, it will be said, is singularly 
naive in that it fails to take into account both the force and intransigence of 
communism, which seeks not world cooperation but world domination. But, as 
the author states, “It is toward the prevention of the causes of war, rather than 
toward a vain attempt to get people to abstain from a war already begun that 
our education must be directed” (p. 98). 


Washburne takes for granted that the good of our country is dependent 
on the good of the world. ~ This is a postulate which he assumes, and certainly 
rightfully so, needs no explicit proof in the mid-twentieth century. 


The second of the three premises, however, namely that the United Na- 
tions as now conceived and organized is capable of leading the countries of the 
world to peace, understanding, and unity, needs much more proof than Wash- 
burne supplies. That “By understanding and using the machinery we have 
already set up, we can gradually remove the causes of war” (p. 104) is by no 
means a self-evident proposition. Many who are sincerely interested in working 
for world understanding are also sincerely convinced that the United Nations 
overlooks or denies certain basic principles without which world understand- 
ing is impossible. The minds of people in this group will not be changed by 
the report, well done in itself, of the things already accomplished by the United 
Nations. 

Granted the necessity for greater world understanding, no one will doubt 
that education will be perhaps the most powerful means of attaining it. Many 
practical suggestions for developing world-mindedness intended for use both 
in and outside the classroom are presented. The work of UNESCO is outlined 
and favorably appraised. In general, this is a book by an educator for educators. 

Finally, among many other important insights, the distinction which the 
author makes between inclusive and exclusive loyalty merits special attention. 
It has far-reaching implications for any theory of world government and for 
any intelligent participation in world affairs. 


Rev. Joun E. Watsn, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 
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